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The year 1775 was 
America. The causes which had long been 
in operation .were hastening the crisis of sep- 
aration from the mother country. The cup 
of the colonies was a cup of bitterness, and 
The air itself was be- 


a thrilling period in 


was well nigh full. 
coming rife with the spirit of resistance, 
omens of the coming struggle were thick on 
every hand, 

In January of that year the British Par- 
liament proposed new measures of oppres- 
sion. This was the eve of the first tumults 
of the Revolution, proclaiming it nigh even 
at the doors. 

On April 19th, the first patriot blood was 
shed at Lexington and Concord. The war 
was opened, and then followed in rapid suc- 
cession the events at Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, Whitehall, Philadelphia, Charlotte- 
town, Boston and Quebec. 

On May 10th Ethan Allen took the fort at 
Ticonderoga ‘‘in the name of the great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress.’’ Seth 
Warner captured Crown Point, Arnold seized 
a sloop of war lying at St. Johns, and a body 
of Connecticut volunteers took possession of 
the pass at Whitehall. Thus the lakes were 
cleared and the first trophies of the conflict 
secured. 


On the same day Congress met at Phila- | 


delphia, and soon after received the good 
tidings. Bills of credit to the amount of 
three millions of dollars wert issued to de- 
fray the expenses of the war, and the faith 
of the united colonies was pledged for their 
redemption. 
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May 30th to 31st, the people of Mecklen- 
burg met at Charlottetown and sent forth to 
Congress and the world their ever memorable 
and heroic resolutions. 

June 15th, George Washington was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the colonial 
armies. 

June 17th was fought the battle of Breed’s 
Hill, when the Americans, for want of ammu- 
nition, were compelled to retire after having 
inflicted severe loss on some of the best 
troops of the British army. When Wash- 
ington arrived to take command in person 
he found a state of confusion and want of 
discipline which it was his first labor to 
correct. 

Congress now issued a solemn manifesto 
which was published from the pulpits and 
in orders to the colonial forces. ‘‘ We are 
now reduced,’’ they say, ‘‘to the choice of 
unconditional submission to the tyranny of 
irritated ministers or resistance by force. 
The latter is our choice. We have counted 
the cost of this contest, and find nothiug so 
dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honor, jus- 
tice, and humanity forbid us tamely to sur- 
render that freedom which we received from 
our gallant ancestors, and which our innocent 
posterity have a right to receive from us. 
Our cause is just, our union is perfect, our in- 
ternal resources are great, and if necessary, 
foreign assistance is undoubtedly attainable. 
With hearts fortified by these animating re- 
flections, we must, solemnly, before God and 





the:world, declare that, exerting the utmost 
| energy of those powers which our beneficent 
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Creator hath graciously bestowed on us, | taken to be vested in the captors, and the 
the arms we have been compelled by our | crews to be treated, not as prisoners, but as 


enemies to assume, we will in defiance ors na They then formed treaties with Ger- 
every hazard, with unabating firmness and | man princes, hiring 17,000 men to be em- 
perseverance, employ for the preservation of | ployed against the colonists, and in addition 
our liberties, being with one mind resolved | to these, sent 25,000 English troops. . These 
to die freemen rather than to live slaves.’’ operations filled up the measure of England’s 
The cry was now heard along the whole | Wrongs toward America, and sealed the final 
coast. Blood had flowed. No words can | alienation of her colonies. 
measure the feelings of the time. Messen-| A hundred years have rolled away, and 
gers rode swiftly through the land proclaim- | the great Republic has given to the world a 
ing at every cross-road, in every church, in | century of unparalleled history. It would 
every hamlet and town,—‘‘ The war has be- | be long to trace the mighty story of the Na- 
gun!’’ and the universal answer was, ‘‘ To | tion’s fortunes. Standing, as we do to-day, 
arms—liberty or death !”’ with a public domain washed by the great 
oceans and stretching from the polar regions 
downward to the southern gulfs, with more 
than forty millions of people, engaged in the 
marvellous industries and pursuits of a cit- 
ilization the most unique, enlightened, and 
aggressive the world has ever seen—with 
monuments of magnificence covering the 
land—with a system of government, of edu- 
cation, and of institutions which transcends 
the wildest dreams of prophet or of sage, in 
the olden: times—and with a heritage of 
wealth, of science, of art, and of invention, 


During this session of Congress, the first 
line of posts for the communication of intel- 


ligence throughout the country was estab- 
lished, and Benjamin Franklin was appointed | 
Post Master General, with power to choose 
deputies for the conveyance of the mail from 
Falmouth, Maine, to Savannah, Georgia. 


The remnant of the year was occupied 
with the movements of an expedition into 
Canada, which, unfortunately, resulted with 
disaster to the American arms. 

The last hope of reconciliation rested in 
the ‘‘ Olive Branch,’’ a petition of Congress 
to the King, transmitted by Governor Penn, tuous liberty regulated by law and guarded 
a descendant of the great William. But his by the popular vigilance and honor—we 
first dispatches home after the assembling of mny well dook wack ‘over the wore otour 
Parliament, extinguished every light. The fathers and over the legitimate results that 
King, in his opening speech, charged the | jaye followed from it, with a just pride and 
aor wig hostility se rebellion, ren a devout gratitude to that Almighty provi- 
the ambition of empire, and recommendec ae acer aa sserved. a amide 
the most vigorous measures to subdue them. shen ste ieedsineraledinor cies se 
The eloquence of the illustrious Burke could It is literally in this spirit that the Centen- 
not stay the tide of madness, though a re- | yi) Anniversary of the stirring events which 
luctant vote of the Peers to examine the | yohered in the life of the Republic a hundred 
American agent was obtained. He frankly years ago, have been observed by the chil- 
told them that the colonies would submit to jdren of the men who then wrought out for 
the royal authority of the realm, but not its | 4. and for the world the noble fabric of a free 
right of taxation ; that the prevailing wish constitutional representative polity —a gov- 
in America still was restoration of friendship; ernment so grandly defined by the martyred 
but rejection of the present offer would be President as ‘‘of the people, by the people, 
an insuperable bar to reconciliation. About and for the people.”’ 
the last of December, Parliament answered Said John Adams, in a letter to his wife, 
these representations by an act prohibiting shor the Declabition : 
all trade and commerce with the colonies, ‘‘T am apt to believe it will be celebrated 
and authorizing the capture of all Amerivan by succeeding generations as the great Anni. 
vessels and their cargoes, the spoils thus | versary Festival. It ought to be commemmo-. 


alike impossible to despotisin or to supersti- 
tion—the product only of intelligent and vir- 
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rated as the day of deliverance by solemn acts | joicing and of triumph. 


of devotion to Almighty God. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp, shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations from 


one end of the Continent to the other, from | 


this time forward forever. You will think me 
transported with enthusiasm; but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil and blood and 
treasure it will cost us to maintain this Dec- 
laration and support and defend the States ; 
yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays 
of light and glory. I cansee that the end is 
worth more than all the means, and that pos- 
terity will triumph, although you and I may 
rue it!’ 

Glorious old man! Could he stand to-day 
on the battle-fields of the Republic—the 
hallowed spots of American valor and endur- 
ance — could he greet the glad throngs of that 
favored posterity in whose favor his prophetic 
eye saw through the dark night of the Revo- 
lution, such amorning dawn of prosperity, 
happiness and honor, he would behold in the 
spectacle around him all that his highest 
aspirations ever pictured and now already 
more than realized. 

The celebrations at Lexington and Con- 
cord — Ticonderoga and Charlotte, have 
already passed. The next one—Bunker Hill, 
will be worthy of the place where Wash- 
ington began his course of national glory, 
and where the eloquence of Webster inaugu- 
rated the monument which crowns the sum- 
mit of Bunker Hill. The journals of the day 
have recited, in all their glowing details, the 
grateful ardor of the people, as gathering by 
the shrines of the fathers, and treading over 
the hallowed places made sacred by their 
deeds of daring ; they have, with a sublime 
joy, recalled the matchless legends of the 
Past. With civic and martial pageantry, the 
ringing of bells and the booming of cannon ; 
with music and song, and all manner of bla- 
zonry, and the eloquenee of orators, heroes 
and statesmen; and in acts of devotion and 
of worship tothe Almighty, they have striven 
to express their sense of those events which 
broke in the storm of the Revolution, and 
brought to the birth the greatest Republic in 
the annals of the world. 

But in the celebration of Mecklenburg there 
was an allusion by the principal speaker, the 
fon. John Kerr, of North Carolina, which 
falls like a dark shadow over this day of re- 








In the course of his 
address he was pleased to say as follows: 


‘‘Influences as we believe ,unpropitious to 
the prevalence of the political doctrines of 
our great fathers, have recently prevailed in 
our country. Malignant power has for a sea- 
son been permitted to destroy our prosperity, 
mortify our pride, and deprive us of our herit- 
age of civil liberty. Great efforts have been 
made to break and crush the spirit of our peo- 
ple because it would not with sufficient pli- 
aney bend to the degrading behest of tyr- 
anny, and we are taunted as ‘rebels’ for our 
devotion to the holiest cause tha 

Tongue or sword of metal 
Ever lost or ga-ned, 

* * ‘There are recollections connected 
with the evil fortunes of our glorious sunny 
South which assuredly in due time will illus- 
trate the truth of what I now say. Defeated 
in our efforts to maintain inviolate the prin- 
ciples of government inherited from our 
fathers, these principles, precious in them- 
selves, do now, and will forever hereafter, 
stand indissolubly associated in our hearts 
with the sacred memory of our sons who 
fought and bled and died in their defence. 
Though our armies were vastly outnumbered 
by those of our foe, and by this disparity we 
were finally forced to yield, our gallant sol- 
diery won so many fields of glory as to give 
them a just claim to the honors of a triumph. 
And now, while they sleep in graves bedewed 
with the tears of their mothers, their wives, 
their sisters, and daughters, and which are 
annually re-visited and re-adorned by fresh 
tokens of unfailing love, they are exercising 
a constant ennobling influence on their sur- 
viving countrymen. The glory of our ances- 
tors is thus combined with that of their sons, 
and the light they jointly give to guide us in 
the future is as animating in its effect as it is 
brilliant in its rays.’’ 

uanguage like this sounds to us like a 
strange and ominous discord in the national 
anthem which celebrates the Past; nor is 
it more consistent with the subsequent senti- 
ments of mutual fraternity and good will 
which the oration breathes. Nor should we 
be disposed, at the present time, to refer to 
the recent war of. the Rebellion, or to the 
great parties which took sides in our national 
struggle—the one to preserve Liberty and 
Union, the other to destroy both forever, on 
this Continent — were we not constrained to 
it, not only by the prevalence of opinions like 
those above expressed, but also now, more 
than ever, by the imperative demands of 


justice. 
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general gladness and enthusiasm over a cen- 
tury of the national life, that withont any 
just or adequate cause of provocation, a num- 
ber of the States of this Union, after a fair 
and constituional election, in which they 
took part, and solely to preserve the institu- 
tion of human bondage, then peculiar to 
themselves, did, by proclamation and force 
of arms, attempt to destroy the government 
founded by our fathers, and to sweep away 


from the earth the Union of these States! It | 
was a terrible mistake and aterrible crime! It | 


brought upon its authors a fearful retribution, 
notin the form of merited penalties of violated 
law, but rather in those consequences estab- 
lished in the constitution of nature by a 
higher than human authority, and which has 
found expression in the words of one who de- 
clared, ‘‘He that taketh the sword shall perish 
by thesword.’”’ That is the retribution which 
has fallen on the South, covering with con- 
fusion and shame the would-be murderers of 
the Nation, reducing their land to the lowest 
degree of impoverishment, and filling it with 
mourning and desolation. 

To talk of such an enterprise as ‘‘the 
holiest cause’’ that was ‘‘ever lost or gained”’ 
evinces a moral obliquity which precludes 
the possibility of any just judgment upon 
the causes, events and results of our late 
civilwar. To say that ‘malignant power’’ 


has for ¢ 


their prosperity, mortify their pride and de- | 


prive them of their heritage of civil liberty,” 
is not only a stupendous falsehood of history 
butan insane and violent mockery of the 
beneficence and magnanimity which has 
been extended towards them by the great 
political party which has ruled the fortunes 
ot the republic for the last fifteen years, and 
which has preserved from utter destruction 
and annihilation all that is dear to the Amer- 
ican citizen, in the memories, the institu- 


tions and the prospects of our common coun- | 


try. Had not the Republican party been 
organized and brought into its dominant po- 
sition, just at the very juncture, when the 


cause of universal human liberty, was in the | 


extremity of peril, had not this powerful or- 
ganization then obtained control of the affairs 


season been permitted to astray | 


It can never be forgotten, even amid the , of the general government and stood like a 


‘mighty rock in the raging sea of secession 
‘and rebellion, had not its ramparts been 
'thrown up solid and immovable as the gran- 
‘ite of the everlasting hills, resisting at every 
point the floodtide of bitterness and violence 
| that had broken out on every hand and 
‘rolling back the surges of discontent, of per- 
tidy,of treason and bloody strife, who can pre- 
dict the course of things that must have in- 
,evitably ensued ? 


Some things we do know. The Republi- 
can party saved the Union and the Govern- 
ment, founded by the fathers, and with them 
saved the cause of human freedom, and de- 
livered out of the dreadful prison-house of 
bondage four millions of people who for two 
hundred and fifty years had been crying to 
The Re- 
publican party carried the country safely 
through this terrific tempest of civil strife, 
which every day for long weary years threat- 
ened to engulf the nation in one general and 


| the God of heaven for redemption ! 


overwhelming destruction. 


The Republican 
| party acted upon convictions as eternal as 
| the principles of truth, of humanity and of 
heaven, and with a sublime faith in the des- 
tiny of the Republic, and in the overruling 
| Providence of God bent its whole energy to 
the working out of the difficult problem be- 
| fore it, amid the taunts of all the enemies of 
free government and the machinations of 
all those who looked for the downfall of free 


institutions among mankind. The sympa- 
|thies of all the monarchists of the world 
were against them. The sordid passions of 
“all those who sought their own fortunes on 
‘the ruin of the industries, the trade, the 
commerce, the life, the example and the very 
jexistence of the great American Republic 
were arrayed in the most formidable com- 
binations for their overthrow. Yet knowing 
the right and desiring to maintain it they 
|; went forward, in the face of all opposition, cal- 


umy and misrepresentation, sparing no cost of 
effort, treasure or blood in the decisive en- 
‘counter. Disaster could not dismay them, 
| delay could not discourage them. But steady 


as the needle to the pole, and true to the 


leause of country and of mankind they 


fought the good fight. 
\ 


They furnished to 
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the world a roll of rulers, statesmen, soldiers 
and heroes, as illustrious as any in the re- 
cords of the nations, and they produced the 
grandest chapter yet written in the history 
of the Republic. But there is something 
even more surprising and admirable than all 
this, something unexampled in the clemency 
with which they have treated their prostrate 
foe. While disorderand anarchy, bitterness, 
outrage, secret assassination and midnight 
murder, with allthe appliances of obstruc- 
tion to the laws and the forms and processes 
of civilized society have reigne throughout 
the South, inflaming the spirit of the bad, 
thwarting the purposes of the good, and cov- 
ering with shame and reproach the very 
name of liberty, the Republican party has 
pursued its patient course and held up its 
lofty aim amid almost unsurmountable diffi- 
culties, and when abandoned and betrayed 
by men whom it had placed in power, and 
who used that power to baffle their most sa- 
cred and benificent designs. Deprived of 
their chosen leader, the great and honest 
Lincoln, by the hand of a foul assassin, they 
had then for four years to endure the treach- 
erous obstinacy and blindness of his succes- 





sor, whom all true patriots came to distrust, 
to despise and loathe. Then at last, after 
the unspeakable mischief he had wrought, 
they replaced him with the great soldier, 
who had led the union armies to final victory, 
and who, in the hour of his magnificent tri- 
umph, was melted with thoughts only of love | 
and fraternity and peace; and of the great 
statesman, who, proving himself equal to 


every emergency, in the cabinet as well as 
in the field, is still administering the 
affairs of the gevernment with transcendent 
ability, firmness and moderatian. Our Pres- 
ident is no Cesar, but he has proved himself 
worthy to be ranked, as he will be in all com- 
ing time, with Washington and Lincoln—a 
mighty trio—the father, the preserver, the 
custodian of the Republic. 

Meantime the Republican party has been 
carrying forward all the vast interests of a) 





people thus preserved and protected by its | 
officers. It has been laboring in the recon- 
struction of the insurgent States, in devel-| 
oping an adequate system of internal im-; 

education and all 


provement, fostering 


industrial pursuits, opening routes of travel, 
trade and commerce, establishing a more 
perfect system for the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, struggling with the enormous burden 
of debt thrown upon the country by the war 
of the rebellion, seeking wiser and safer 


methods for the great finances of the nation, 


studying to remove theincubus of taxation, 


hunting out and punishing the powerful per- 
petrators of fraud and corruption, holding 
out to the publie gaze ard the popular con- 
demnation every ascertained violator of the 
common integrity and propriety of American 
¢ tizenship, and endeavoring by all means to 
promote the honor, integrity, and welfare 
of all the people and of every section. No 
political party has been more profuse in gen- 
erosity toward the great philantrophies and 
charities which have sought its aid or more, 
mindful of the sufferings of those communi- 
ties that have been, during the last few 
years, so unusually overtaken by the calam- 
ities of fire and famine and flood. If mis- 
takes have sometimes been made, as it 
is but fair to acknowledge, they have been, 
it has only needed the voice of popular 
warning to call back this party of moral 
ideas, principles and convictions to its true 
line and measure of duty, and to render it 
more careful of its high trust and solemn re- 
sponsibility. It has had, of course, to en- 
counter, as every such great and successful 
party must, the obliquy of an irresponsible, 
venal and unprincipled public press, and to 
face all those reverses, which in the mysteries 
of the unfolding of a nation’s life, will some- 
times strike at its benefactors and for a sea- 
son, cover with clouds the very defenders of 
its existence. 

Such areverse as this, during the last 
autumn, overshadowed, temporarily, as we 
trust, the hopes and prospects of this great 
party of humanity and free government and 
civil rights. By a series of financial disas- 
ters the country had been thrown into one 
wide ferment of discontent. Ina popular 
government like ours, a general want of pub- 
lic confidence, momentary obstruction and 
stagnation of business are sure to drive large 
portions of the people into a blind and fool- 
ish desire of change, with no due considerz- 
tion of the consequences. It is perhaps well 
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for the country, and for the Republican 
party that if the change must come it should 
fall upon the nation precisely as it did. Be- 
fore the time arrives when the voice of the 
people must decide upon the commission of 
the federal power to the next administra- 
tion, there will be disclosed a state of facts 
that will surely bring back the estranged 
popular heart to the support of the only po- 
litical organization capable of guiding and 
controlling the affairs of a nation of forty 
millions through the vicissitudes of the fu- 
ture as it has done through the troubled and 
giant history of the past. 

There are at least two questions now before 
the nation which must determine this issue, 
that of civil rights and that of religious free- 
dom. Before these questions, the financial 
problem and all other material interests will | 
be forced to give way. These two questions lie | 
at the foundation of our political existence and 
prosperity as aspeople and these are the two 
questions on which the conflict has even now 





begun. The Republican party is pledged to | 
the doctrine of equal civil rights for all the | 
people in all their relations to municipal, 
State, or general government. It is also 
pledged against any invasion from any quar- | 
ter of the rights of conscience in the matter 
of religion, and more than all against the in- 
terference of any religious sect or denomina- 
tion, with the glorious system of education 
handed down to us from the fathers. Who- 
ever attempts to overthrow the public schools 
of America, where its youth are to be in- 
structed, trained and fitted for the privileges, 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, in 
after life will be met everywhere by the 
stern, uncompromizing resistance in solid 
phalanx of the Republican party. Andon 
these points we are confident that the people 
will sustain them. They will once again 
rally around the oli banners that led them | 
through so many struggles, and preserved , 


for the jubilation of our centennial anniver- | 
saries the whole undivided heritage of the | 
American Republic, its territory, its govern- | 
ment, its history, its people, its fame, its | 
prowess and its honor among the nations of | 
the earth! | 

Alas, how melancholy to-day would have | 
been the spectacle; had secession and revolt | 


° | 
been successful against the bulwarks end. 


defences of the great Republican party in the 
time of trial. Alland more than all that 
was so powerfully described in the Ameri- 
can Senate more than forty years ago by the 
great Expounder of the constitution would 
now be realized. The mighty heart could 
not bear the vision of a land torn and rent 
with dissention and civil strife, States broken, 
the organic charter rent .in twain like the 
veil of the temple, the laws trampled under 
foot, discord, confusion and dishonor reign- 
ing through that political firmament where 
once this constellation of sister States shone 
with so fair a radiance, the cynosure of all 
eyes, and the brightest hope of the human 
race! Yet the hideous spectacle would have 
been at this very hour hanging before the 
sightof mankind, had not the Republican 
party, raised up inthe mysteries of Provi- 
dence, been present and active to defeat all 
this fearful and appalling consummation ! 
The people of America cannot and will 
not forget those services, sacrifices and la- 
bors, while the months are rolling forward 
through many stirring scenes of popular ex- 
citement and glad enthusiasm, and bringing 
us to the dawn of the anniversary of the 
nation’s birth one hundred years ago. And 
while we contemplate with proud and patri- 
otic hearts the magnificence of the commem- 
oration, let the thoughtful, candid and 
intelligent citizen ofthe Republic weigh well 
the issues of the immediate future and re- 
flect upon the means and agencies by which 
the public welfare is to be promoted. This 
country, great as it is, has yet scarcely set 
out upon its career. A hundred years in the 
life of a great people is only a period of 
childhood. Who then shall conserve af- 
ter the days of festivity and congratula- 
tion are over the vast interests of our ever 
increasing millions, who shall transmit from 
generation to generation, umimpaired, the 
birthright we have received from our fathers? 
Who shall be entrusted with this vast com- 
mission, the men who, with bloody hands 
have just been elutching at the nation’s 
throat, and the men who now sympathize 
with and applaud them, or those rather who 
stood in the councils of the country and un- 
der the deadly hail of battle, resolved to 
make good the declaration of their fathers 
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by all that is precious in life and fortune and 
sacred honor ? 


Looking beyond the joyful eminence on 
which we stand to-day, we may perceive the 
gathering signals of thecoming storm. There 
is a political party in this land to-day, des- 
perate in fortunes, damaged in reputation, 
swollen by recent partial success, without 
principle, without a policy even, and only 
reactionary and obstructive in all its in- 
stincts, tendencies and operations, which 
means, if possible, to seize upon the powers 
of the Government and turn the fruits of 
patriotic triumphs to ashes for its own emol- 
ument. There is an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in this land to-day, which designs to 
subjugate the people of this country to its 
yoke of superstition and is both secretly 
and openly preparing for the last great 
crisis of its long and baleful existence. And 
these two elements are already allied by 
affinities not to be mistaken. This is the 
adversary which the Republican party must 
prepare to meet. There is and can be 
no other organization able to cope with 
him. And when that contest comes, true to 
all traditions and all aspirations of freedom, 
the Republican party will rise up and stand 
firmly for the cause of God and human na- 
ture. Then prouder and grander than all 
the achievements of the past, will be the 
triumphs and the trophies of this great 
party. 

‘*God send us one such sight as this, 
And send me there to see—"? 
——— > 

JANNEY’s Expepition.—The following dis- 
patch was received at the Indian Bureau, 
June 15. It is dated at a point about twenty 
miles from the place where gold was reported 
as being abundant. The dispatch indicates 
that no gold has been found thus far by the 
expedition. It is dated ‘‘ Permanent Camp, 
June 9, 1875, on branch of Beaver creek, 
western base of Black Hills, Intitude 43° 50/, 
longitude 14° 10’, via Fort Laramie, Wash- 
ington Territory, June 9: 

“The greater area of the Black Hills is in 
Dakota. The formations in the vicinity are 
of a recent geological age, and are not aurif- 
erous. Will cross through the Hills and ex- 
amine the gold fields reported to exist near 
Harney’s Peak. 








“WALTER P. JANNEY, 
Black Hills Geological Exploration.”’ 





SecreETARY Bristow.—Some of the growlers, 
astounded at the activity of the Treasury De- 
partment, and chagrined at the success of the 
movements made against the internal revenue 
and customs frauds by Secretary Bristow, are 
now disposed to assert that law has been vio- 
lated, or that the proceedings taken are so 
‘*high-handed ’’ as to threaten greater evils 
than those they attempt to remedy. The 
wealth and influence of the whisky and smug- 
gler rings, East and West, will reiterate this 
cry. Itisagood one for their purposes. But 
it may be as well to consider some facts per- 
sonal to Secretary Bristow himself, before 
thoughtlessly running to a conclusion that 
he may have dene evil that good might 
come. 

No lawyer in the United States has proba- 
bly a more extended and thorough knowl- 
edge of our revenue system, internal and 
external, than Mr. Bristow. We _ refer’ 
distinctly to its working legal aspects, and 
as to the extent, &c., of the powers of the 
Government under the Constitution and 
laws. The reason for this is very simple. 
Mr. Bristow was for several years District 
Attorney in that portion of Kentucky which 
produces annually the largest amount of 
whisky. He was credited with being the 
most successful law officer in connection 
with revenue cases. When the Department 
of Justice was to be organized, Mr. Bristow 
was made the first Solicitor General. That 
functionary has charge of all revenue laws 
and cases arising under them, whether in- 
ternal or customs. The Attorney General 
is the law adviser; the Solicitor General 
is the prosecutor in all such cases. He pre- 
pares and manages them. Mr. Bristow or- 
ganized this office. It was probably this 
fact, combined with his high character for 
integrity and firmness, which induced the 
President to call him to the Treasury. It is 
not probable that a man so trained has in 
any essential particular overstepped the 
plain letter of the lawin the important action 
recently taken. 





ee 

REPUBLICANISM means safety to the nation, 
and true prosperity to its citizens. Democ- 
racy means the reverse. Who can hesitate- 
in what direction their personal influence 
should be cast ? 
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HISTORICAL INCIDENTS IN 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Surely no subject can be more interesting 
to students of history, politics and literature, 
than that of the Parliaments of the world. 
The classic literature of the nations abounds 
in quotations from speeches delivered in 
the Senates of the ancient Republics, es- 
pecially those of Sparta and Rome, whose 
Senates were composed of the brightest intel- 
lects and rarest talent the world has ever 
known, rendering itedifficult for critics to 
produce equals to Lycurgus and Romulus as 
lawgivers ; or to Solon and Cicero as orators. 
The House of Representatives associated with 
the Sparta Senate, was known as the Ephori, 
that of Rome as the Tribune, the Senators 
being chosen for life, and composed mainly, 
if not wholly of lawyers, and the latter by 
the people, for a term of years, from their 
own body. 

The English Parliament is copied in a great 
degree, from the ancient systems referred to, 
the higher branch, the House of Lords, being 
composed of the oppulent nobility, with life 
leases to their offices and hereditary train, 
while the lower House, the House of Com- 
mons, is elected from the people. 

But it is not our purpose to write a phil- 
lipic on ancient or modern Senates, but 
rather to cast some light upon our own, 
showing the origin of the system upon which 
it is elected, and the reasons governing the 
Constitution framers for providing that U. 8. 
Senators should be elected by representatives 
of the people rather than by the people— 
by the States, instead of by the electors of 
the States. 

The Government of the United States is 
composed of three branches, viz., the Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial. 

The President is elected for four years, is 
Commander of the Army and Navy, has the 
exclusive power of nominating public officers, 
but the concurrence of the Senate is neces- 
sary to their appointment ; he has the power 
of negotiating treaties, but the consent of 
two-thirds of the Senators to their ratifica- 
tion is essential, and he hasa qualified nega- 


tive in legislation. 


The House of Representatives is elected 


originating impeachments; has the sole 
power of originating revenue laws, subject 
to the authority of the Senate to amend 
them as in other cases, and a co-equal power 
with the Senate in ordinary legislation, and 
has the power of electing the President in 
case no choice is made by the electors, when 
the members vote by States, each State 
having one vote. 

The Senate is elected for six years; has 
the exclusive power of trying impeachments, 
except in case of the impeachment of the 
President, when the Chief Justice is: asso- 
ciated with them; has co-equal power with 
the House of Representatives in legislation, 
}except in the origination of revenue bills : 





has a concurrent power with the President 
in the appointment of public officers, and 
the consent of two-thirds of the members 
present is necessary to the validity of a 
treaty. 

The third branch of our Government is 
the Judiciary, or Supreme Court, which is 
composed of nine members, appointed by the 
President and Senate, and holding their 
office during good behavior. 

So much by way of premise, and to pre- 
sent the relation which the U.S. Senate bears 
| to the General Government. 

The permanency of the Senate, and the 
various powers, Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial, vested in that body, renders it the 
pre-eminent power of the Constitution. The 
union of the Senate with the Executive in the 
treaty-making power, is calculated to give 








that body an important influence, if not the 
principal control, over our foreign relations. 
It is the property of every permanent body 





to carry its powers to their utmost extent. 
Why was the Senate made the depository 
of so large a portion of the powers delegated 
to the General Government? Why was it 
put in the power of that body to control the 
operations of both the Executive and Legis- 
lative Departments? Statesmen of the day, 
when the Constitution was fifamed, tell us 





for two years; has the exclusive right of 
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that it was because the members of the Sen- 
ate represented the States, were chosen by 
them, and were responsible to them, and 
would be bound by this tie fo defend the 
sovereignty and independence of the States 
against any plan of policy that would impair 
them, or, in case they should fail in their 
efforts to do this, would be bound to apprise 
the States they represented of the danger 
with which they are threatened. This may 
seem like an acknowledgment of the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ State Rights.’’ So it is; but let us 
see what estimate the framers of the Consti- 
tution had of State Rights. In Madison 
Papers, vol. 1, p. 89, we find the following : 

“The Confederation was an abridgment of 
sovereignty. It has ever been my opinion 
that Congress ought to have complete sov- 
ereignty in all but the mere municipal law 
of such State. * * * An excess of the 
spirit of liberty which made the particular 
States ‘show a jealousy of all power not in 
their own hands ; and this jealousy has led 
them to exercise aright of judging in the 
last resort of the measures recommended by 
Congress, and of acting according. to their 
own opinions of their propriety or necessity; 
a diftidence in Congress of their own powers, 
by which they have been timid and inde- 
cisive in their resolutions, constantly making 
concessions to the States until they have 
scarcely left themselves a shadow of power.”’ 

Thus wrote Madison, and he made a re- 
port to Congress for its consideration in the 
following words : 

“It is understood and truly declared, in 
case any of the Confederated States shall re- 
fuse or neglect to abide by the determina- 
tion of Congress, and to observe all the arti- 
cles of Confederation as required by the 13th 
Article, the said United States, in Congress 
assembled, are fully authorized to employ 
the force of the United States, as well by sea 
as by land, to compel such State or States to 
fulfil their federal engagements.’’—See Mad- 
ison Papers, vol. 1, p. 89. 

Again he speaks of ‘‘ States inspired with 
ambition and nourishing ideas of separation 
and independence,’’ language as pertinent 
in this age asin that in which he gave it 
utterence. 

Hamilton in an essay in the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tionalist,’? on the Fourth of July, 1782, 
clused as follows : 

‘There is something noble and magnifi- 
cent in the prospective of a great Federal 
Republic, closely linked in the pursuit of 








a common interest, tranquil and prosperous 
at home, respected abroad; but there is 
something proportionately diminutive and 
contemptible in the prospect of a number 
of petty States, with the appearance only of 
union, jarring, jealous and perverse, without 
any determined action, fluctuating and un- 
happy at home, weak and insignificant by 
their dissensions in the eyes of other nations. 
Happy America, if those to whom thou hast 
entrusted the guardianship of thy infancy, 
know how to provide for thy future repose, 
but miserable and undoneif their negligence 
or ignorance permits the spirit of discord to 
erect her banner on the ruins of thy tran- 
quility.”’ 

There were many who held views antagon- 
istic to those of Madison and Hamilton, but 
happily tiey well not in the Constitutional 
Convention. Many were devoted to their 
States and did not desire a parent govern- 
ment. R. B. Lee, grandfather of Robert E. 
Lee, was one of these. April 5th, 1790, 
he wrote a letter in which he said: ‘* The 
Southern States are too weak at present to 
stand by themselves, and a General Govern- 
ment will certainly be advantageous to us, 
as it produces no other effect than protec- 
tion from hostilities and uniform commercial 
regulations. And when we shall retain our 
natural degree of population, I flatter my- 
self that we shall have the power to do our- 
selves justice, with dissolving the bond which 
binds us together ; it is better to put up with 
those little inconveniences than to run the 
hazard of greater calamities.’’ — See Fedcr- 
alisi. 

Madison and Hamilton talk like modern 
Republicans, Lee like unto a modern Demo- 
crat. Truly his political ideas were inheri- 
ted by his grandson. 

Thus much to show what the ‘fathers of 
the Constitution designed should be the re- 
lation of the States to the General Govern- 
ment. It may appear as a digression, but 
is not, as the writer’s design is, to exhibit the 
precise relation of the Senate to the Govern- 
ment and the Government to the Senate, as 
intended by those statesmen who evolved the 
idea and relationship. 

In the Convention, four plaus or methods 
of electing U. S. Senators were proposed, 
viz.: Ist, by the first branch of the National 
Legislature, which meant the House of Rep- 
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resentatives ; 2nd, by the National Execu- 
tive; 3d, by the people of the several or 
respective States ; 4th, by the people at large. 
Geary, of Massachusetts, stood nearly alone in 
advocacy of the latter plan. 

Mr. Dickinson, of Delaware, argued that 
the sense of the States would be better col- 
lected through their Governments than im- 
mediately from the people at large. Secondly, 
because he wished the Senate to consist 
of the most distinguished characters, dis- 
tinguished for their rank in life and their 
weight of property and business, as strong 
a likeness to the British House of Lords as 
possible.—Madison Papers, p. 166. 

The proposition of Read, of Pennsylvania, 
that the Senators should be appointed by 
the Executive Magistrate, from a number of 
persons nominated by the individual Legis- 








latures, was not seconded nor supported. 

While the subject of electing U. 8. Sena- 
tors was under discussion, Mr. Cabot, of 
Massachusetts, said : 


“*T consider the /emocratic branch of the 
National Government, the branch chosen 
immediately by the people, as intended to 
be a check on the Federal branch, which 
latter is not an immediate representation of 
the people of America, and is not chosen by 
them, but is a representation of the sover- 
eignty of the individual States, and its 
members delegated by the several State Leg- 
islatures, and if the State Legislatures are 
suffered to regulate conclusively the elec- 
tions of the Democratic branch, they may, 
by such an interference, first weaken, and 
at last destroy—not check—they may at first 
diminish and finally annihilate that control 
of the General Government which the peo- 
ple ought always to have through their im- 
mediate representatives. 





In the Congress, not only the States are | 
represented in the Senate, but to balance the ! 
power, and to give the people a suitable and | 
efficient check upon them, the federal repre- | 
sentatives are introduced into Congress. The 
Legislatures of the several State are the con- | 
stituents of the Senate, and the people are. 
the constituents ofthe representatives. Those 
two branches, therefore, have different con- 
stituents, and are designed as mutual checks 
upon each other, ’’—£iliot’s Debates, vol. 1, p. | 
47. 

Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, observed that 

** An objection was made against the Con- 
stitution, because the Senators are to be 
chosen for six years. It has been said that 






| avenger of our violated rights. 


they will be too far removed from the control 
of the people, and that to keep them in pro- 
per dependence they should be chosen annu- 
ally. It is necessary to premise that no ar- 
gument against the new planhas made a 
deeper impression than this, that it will pro- 
duce a consolidation of the States. This is 
an effort which all good men will deprecate. 
For, itis obvious, that, if the State powers 
are to be destroyed, the representation is too 
small. The trust, in that case would be too 
great to be confided in so few persons. The 
objects of legislation would be so multiplied 
and complicated that the Government would 
be unwieldy and impracticable. The State 
governments are essential parts of the system, 
and the defence of the Article is drawn from 
its tendency to their preservation. The 
Senators represent the Sovereignty of the 
States, in the other house individuals are 
representated. The Senate may not origi- 
nate bills. It need not be said that they are 
principally to direct the affairs of war and 
treaties. ‘(hey are in the quality of embassa- 
dors of the States and it will not be denied 
that some permanency in their office is neces- 
sary toa discharge of their duty. Now, if 
they are chosen yearly how could they per- 
form their trust? If they would be brought 
by that: means, more immediately under 
the influence of the people, then they will 
represent the legislatures less and become 
the, representatives of individuals. This 
belongs to the other house. The absur- 
dity of this, and its repugnancy to the 
federal principles of the Constitution, will 
appear more fully, by supposing that they 
are chosen by the people at large. If there is 
any force in the objection to this Article, this 
would be proper. But whom, in that case 
would they represent? Not legislatures of the 
States, but the people. This would totally 
obliterate the federal features of the Consti- 
tution. What would become of the State 
Governments, and on whom would devolve 
the duty of defending them against the en- 
chroachments of the federal Government ? A 
consolidation of the States would ensue, 
which it is conceded,would subvert the new 
Constitution, and against which this new 
Article so much condemned, is our best se- 
curity. Too much provision cannot be 
made against a consolidation. The State 
Governments represent the wishes and feel- 
ings and local interests of the people. They 
are the safeguard and ornament of the Con- 
stitution—they will protract the period of 
our liberties—afford a shelter against the 
abuse of power, and will be the natural 
A very effec- 
tual check upon the power of the Senate 
is provided. A third’ part is to retire from 
office every two years. By this means while 
the Senators are seated for six years, they 
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are admonished of their rseponsibility to 
their State legislatures. If one-third new 
members are introduced, who feel the 
sentiment of their States, they will awe 
that third whose term will be near expiring. 
This Article seems to be an excellence of 
the Constitution and affords just grounds to 
believe that it will be in practice, as in 
theory, a federal Republic.’’—-E/lot’s Debates, 
January 21, 1787, vol. 1, p. 64. 

We again turn to Alexander Hamilton, 
who, a3 a writer upon Constitutional ques- 
tions, a3 indeed upon all others in which he 
indulged, was the most lucid of his day. 


“It is unnecessary to dilate on the ap- 
pointment of Senators by the State Legisla- 
tures. Among the various modes which 
might have been devised for constituting 
this branch of the government, that which 
has been proposed by the convention is 
probably the most congenial with the public 
opinion. It is recommended by the double 
advantage of favoring a select appointment, 
and of giving to the State governments such 
an agency in the formation of the Federal 
Government, as must secure the authority of 
the former, and may form a convenient link 
between the two systems.’’ Federalist. p. 
467. 

To the argument that a Senate appointed 
not immediately by the people, and for the 
term of six years, would gradually acquire 
a dangerous pre-eminence inthe government, 
and finally transform it into a tyrannical 
aristocracy, Hamilton said : 

‘* Before such a revolution can be effected, 
the Senate, it is to be observed, must in the 
first place, corrupt itself; must next corrupt 
the State legislatures ; must then corrupt 
the House of Representatives; and must 
finally corrupt the people at large. It is 
evident that the Senate must first be cor- 
rupted before it can attempt the establish- 
ment of tyranny. Without corrupting the 
legislatures, it cannot prosecute the attempt, 
because the periodical .change of members 
would otherwise regenerate the whole body. 
Without exerting the means of corruption 
with equal success on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the opposition of that co-equal 
branch of the government, would inevitably 
defeat the attempt ; and without corrupting 
the people themselves, a succession of new 
representatives would speedily restore all 
things to their pristine order. Is there any 
man who can seriously persuade himsel! that 
the proposed Senate can, by any possible 
means within the compass of human address, 
arrive at the object of a lawless ambition, 
throngh all these obstructions ?’’ Federalist. 
p. 481. 


The careful reader of this article cannot 
now fail in noticing that some of the speak- 
ers quoted dwelt with considerable force and 
feeling upon the fear and apprehension lest 
the establishment of a Federal government 
should swallow up the States. But every 
student of the early history of our Govern- 
ment—those who have carefully perused the 
debates in the Constitutional Convention, or 
Congress, which adopted, or rather framed, 
the Constitution, will also remember that 
in those days the representatives of New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, and one or two other States, were in- 
fatuated with a love of, and devotion to the 
area comprising the limits of their States. 
They had but just emerged from a severe 
struggle for independence, and the heroism 
and unselfishuess of their neighbors and 
friends was still vivid in and to their minds, 
each being impressed with the belief that 
his people had done more than any other to 
secure the blessings fought for. It will be 
remembered that the people of those days 
were wont. to call their States ‘‘ Common- 
wealths,’’ after the manner of Cromwell. 
This spirit was commendable. The federal 
system had not been tried, only suggested, 
and representatives of States disliked the 
idea of consolidating in one government, of 
blending in one azure field the glories of the 
whole people, and it was only because the 
first law of nature, self-protection, made a 
union of all the States necessary and imper- 
ative, that they considered the proposition 
at all. The States were then, as now, un- 
equal in size, some larger than others, and 
while the smaller did not strive to encroach 
upon their neighbors and extend their area, 
the larger ones were averse to surrendering 
any of their territory even for the making 
of new States. 

Thus it will be seen the policy of electing 
United States Senators by the representa- 
tives of States rather than by the people of 
the several States, was founded upon the 
idea that the lustre of each State would 
thereby be permitted to shimmer in the gal- 
axy proportionate to its revolutionary record. 

Since then, however, the framers of the 
Constitution have passed away, have gone to 





that house whose doors never outward swing; 
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our nation has grown from thirteen to! 
(we might almost | 
say thirty-eight, inasmuch as authority has | 
been given Colorado to prepare for en-! 


thirty-seven States 


trance) ; the lines of some of the original 


States have been changed ; other wars have | 
ensued in which eople and territory, un- : : 

‘ esha : y> | the purposes aforesaid, and the person hav- 
known tothe Fathers of the Republic, have | 


shed imperishable honor on a common coun- 
try, and while State pride still holds its seat 
in the heart of every citizen, whether he 
sprang from the sterile soil of the most 
sterile State, or first saw the light in the 
most favored State in the Union, still the 
heart of every patriot throbs with livelier 
emotion as he places his hand upon it and 


says ‘Taman American citizen,’’? than in| 


contemplating his fortune in being born in 
any particular State or portion of our coun- 
try. 

The original law defining the manner of 
electing U.S. Senators, 2. e., by the Repre- 





elected Senetor, to represent said State in 
the Congress of the Uuited States ; but if the 
same person shall not have received a ma- 
jority of the votes in each house, or if either 
house shall have failed to take proceedings 
as required by this act, the joint assembly 
shall then proceed to choose, by a viva voce 
vote of each member present, a person for 


ing a majority of all the votes of the said 
joint assembly, a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected to both houses being present 
and voting, shall be declared duly elected ; 
and in case no person shall receive such ma- 
jority on the first day, the joint assembly 
shall meet at 12 o’clock M., of each suc- 
ceeding day, during the session of the legis- 
lature, andtake at least one vote untila 
Senator shall be elected.’ 

Some of the States are agitating the pro- 
priety and feasibility of electing their U. 8. 
Senators by a vote of the people. This can 
only be done by or through an amendment 
to the National Constitution, which question 
will probably soon be agitated in and by 
Congress, though that body is commendably 


sentatives of the States in and by their sev- | cautious when changes in the organic pro- 


eral Legislatures, did not fix the time, nor 


provisions, as was evidenced in Indiana and 


| 
was the law sufficiently mandatory in its | 


New Jersey, where Senators were doubtfully 


elected. The consequence was, Congress, 


which now governs all the States. 


“The Legislature of each State, which shall 
be chosen next preceding the expiration of 
the term of which any Senator was elected to | 
represent said State in Congress, shall, on | 
the second Tuesday after the meeting, and on 
organization thereof, proceed to elect a Sen- | 
ator in Congress, inthe place of such Sena- | 
tor going out of office, in the following man- 
ner: Each house shall openly, by a viva voce 
of each member present, name one person | 
for Senator in Congress from said State, and | 
the name of the person so voted for, who} 
shall have a majority of the whole number 
of votes cast in each house, shall be entered 
on the journal of each house, by the clerk 
or Secretary thereof; but if either house | 
shall fail to give such majority to any person | 
on said day, that fact shall be entered on | 
the journal. At 12 o’clock, M., of the] 


| 


day following that on which proceedings are 
required to take place, as aforesaid, the mem 
bers of the two houses shall convene m¢joint 
assembly, and the journal of each house 
shall then be read, and if the same person 
shall hrve received a majority of all the votes 
in each house, such person shall be declared 





| 
| 
July 25th, 1866, passed the following mee 
| 
| 


visions of the Constitution are proposed. 


><a 

Tue past is the only index that we have 
of the possibilities of the future. If we have 
known a man through a long series of years, 
and can bear testimony to his honesty, his 
fidelity, his ability, we are not afraid to trust 
him in the future. Our confidence has a firm 
basis, and though it may be shaken, the 
chances are that it will not; that the charac- 
ter which has proven true in the part, will 
continue true to the end. This is the teach- 
ing of human experience, and holds good 
with parties as it does with men. The Re- 
publican party has stood the test of fourteen 
years of severe trial. Its fidelity has been 
tried. Its honesty proven. Its patriotism 
has been established beyond question. It 


|has brought the nation through danger 


greater than any that ever confronted a peo- 
ple. Its whole record from 1861 to 1875, is 
is open, like a book, to be read and judged 
by allmen. It has had its faults, but they 
have been the unintentional faults of a 
friend, and not the designs of an enemy. 
Judged by the standard of practical exper- 
ience, it has proven a worthy public servant, 
devoted to those vital principles which aro 
necessary to a healthy public growth and 
the preservation of free institutions. 
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Frank Leslie’s Jilustrated Paper, one of the 
most ultra of the Democratic journals in the 
country speaks of the Republican record in 
this wise :— 


“The Republican record during these 
fourteen years it is useless for us to discuss. 
It has certainly been a brilliant one. The 
party has carried on its shoulders a weight 
of responsibility never before asumed by a 
political party in a free republic. It has 
been followed by a majority of the people of 
the North with almost religious ardor, and 
the negroes of the South bless it as their al- 
most divine emancipator. 

It is imposssble for an American, be he 
Northern or Southern, to coutemplate the 
history of this great political organization 
without a feeling of admiration, however 
much he may oppose the principles, and 
however bitterly he may suffer in conse- 
quence of its success.’’ 

This is noble testimony; and given unso- 
licited by a political opponent, is all the more 
trustworthy and emphatic. The record is of 
the Republican party, the party whose as- 
cendancy has been jeopardized by the apathy 
and neglect of Republicans. Such a record 


ilustrates the admirable fitness of the 
party to deal with the questions 
which bear so deeply on the coun- 
try’s welfare. When the Democratic 


party was put aside as untrustworthy and 
‘disloyal, the country was about to enter a 
conflict designed to rend asunder the Union 
of the fathers, and introduce the legality of 
slavery under a new Constitution. The 
world had grown indignant at the bare idea 
of human bondage; and all Christendom 
joined in the ery for itssuppression. In the 
Great Republic of the West, the people of 
the free States had caught the spirit of free- 
pro- 
It was 
actually moribund,—on the eve of expiring 


dom, and were prepared to check the 


gress of slavery by limiting its area. 
by reason of its wasteful expensiveness, con- 
fined as it was. For slave labor could never 
be skilled; and the loss of fertility in the 
soil, the direct result of slave culture, could 
not be renewed for lack of means. The dis- 
covery of the costliness of unpaid labor be- 
cause unskilled, urged the slave owners to 
seek new territory to exhaust, and to build 
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up the social system of slavery in localities 
devoted to liberty. The Republican party 
opposed the scheme of the slave owners; and 
the slave owners having appealed to arms, 
lost their cause, while the slave obtained 
his freedom under Republican principles. 
How slavery, while it existed, affected the 
social and intellectual condition of the South, 
is to be seen in its history. It demanded the 
prevalence of a common sentiment in its 
favor, at any hazard. Fears of servile insur- 
rection were never absent. 
forced touphold the dcctrine of human bond- 
age, and say that the right to enslave the 
black man was of Divine sanction. A cler- 
gyman might have the zeal of an apostle, the 
faith of a Wesley, and the eloquence of a 
Whitfield; but unless he made slavery as 


The pulpit was 


prominent as the salvation of the soul, he lost 

The bench and the bar were subjected 

to the same ordeal, and the fame of the judge 
’ judag 


caste. 


and the advocate depended upon the devo- 


tion he showed to the beauties of human 
bondage. Collegiate institutions were found- 
ed in the interest of slavery. The most 


learned professrs were those who could 
most deeply impress the students with the 
absolute commission of the white to enslave 
the black by the Power which rules on high. 
In consequence, young men left those abodes 
of learning, if ignorant of all else, thor- 
oughly enamored of slavery. Literary men 
had to demonstrate their subservience to the 
institution. If an author possessed the tal- 
ents of a Dickens, or Longfellow, or Siduey 
Herbert, he had to make pleasant allusions to 
the fettered negro, or invent some new argu- 
ment in the same direction, when his repute 
was established. Editors of newspapers had to 
bow to the reigning sentiment; and the most 
audacious attacks on freedom were received 
Art did not flourish 
in such a community, unless it represented 


with the greatest favor. 


the happy darkey dancing a breakdown by 
the light of the moon. 
sought another clime. 


Science of course 
In planters’ man- 
sions, and the homes of the well to do, in 
hotels and stores, the blessings of slavery 
was the sole topic on which all agreed. A 
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stranger entering a city or town attracted 
attention until his opinions were known ; 
and if they were opposed to the general views 
he was soon made to understand the situa- 
tion, and depart with a whole skin. In a 
word, slavery hung like a pall over the 
South, shutting out the light of day ; dwarf- 
ing the popular mind; and barring out the 
spirit of progress and enterprise: and it did 
so as long as it lasted. And what is the con- 
sequence? The South has no great authors, 
or artists, or statesmen, except those who 
became resplendent by claiming that human 
bondage is of divine permission. 

The wisest men in the South now see the 
mistake. But they come too slowly into line 
to partake of the advantages of freedom. The 
Republican party after preserving the Union 
set itself diligently to work to rehabitate and 
The Democratic party cannot do 
this. It is too deeply implicated in the 
worst phases of the past. Moreover, it is 
obsolete, when tested with the needs of the 
hour. Wherever it has secured a majority, 
there the community has retrogated, and it 
may be said that its principles not being ap- 
plicabte to current affairs, are the embodi- 
ment of retrogression. The principies of 
the Republican party are suited to the con- 
dition of the country. They are to be re- 
garded as the national expression in all 
that relates to popular aspiration and 
achievement in statesmanship. The Repub- 
lican party, which has created a Nation by 
the union of the States, desires to complete 
a unity of its work. The Democratic party 
has intervened and complicated, what might 


restore. 


otherwise have been easier of accomplish- 


ment. The Democratic party is in the way 
and must be put aside till the work of the 
Republican party is done. That work, 
guided by the wisdom of experience, consists 
in restoring the South to its true position in 
the Union ; in keeping open the way for the 
education of all its citizens; in upholding 
the rights of all and their free exercise ; in 
assisting in the creation of a sound public 
opinion, which shall be tolerant of difference 
and protect the weak from the tyranny of 
the strong ; and in laboring for the return of 
a free, happy and contented people to share 
in the common prosperity and glory of the 
republic. 





Nor a Fatturr.—Democracy claims that 
the reconstruction policy of the Republican 
party has proven a failure. Where is the 
evidence of the failure? Not in the States 
themselves, for they have been restored to 
all their original rights and privileges in the 
Union. Ifthe administrations of State gov- 
ernments has fallen short of what it should 
have been, the fault lies with the people of 
the States, not with the policy of reconstruc- 
tion. The plan of recontruction was a wise 
one, and if the people had shown equal wis- 
dom in conducting their affairs, prosperity, 
such as the Southern States never before en- 
joyed, would have been its share to-day. 

If unworthy men have in some instances 
crept into power, the responsibility for this 
is with those who permitted them to be elected. 
if the intelligent citizen had laid aside his 
prejudices and uvited with those who de- 
sired good government, the plan of recon- 
struction would to-day be regarded as among 
the foremost triumphs of Republican legis- 
lation. 

That it has fully succeeded in spite of the 
the opposition which it has encountered, 
speaks volumes in its favor. A few years 
hence, when common sense takes the place 
of passion and prejudice, the people of the 
South, irrespective of party, will unite in 
praising the reconstruction policy, which De- 
mocracy now condemns. 

—— or 

Secretary Bristow is still after those who 
have been practicing fraud upon the revenues 
of the country. He is determined to break 
up the rascally practice which puts large 
fortunes in the pockets of the dishonest few 
This 


is right, for no honest merchant can compete 


at the expense of the honest dealers. 


with those rascals who sell goods on which 
no tax has been paid. Mr. Bristow has in- 
fused a share of his own fearless spirit into 
the outside branches of his Department. 
Treasury agents everywhere are becoming 
more active in, and watchful of, the public 
interest. Under this effective policy we 
may reasonably expect a large increase of 


revenue during the coming year. 
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GOLD, GREENBACKS AND SILVER. 





THE MUTUAL RELATION, 


AS TO PRICE OF GOLD, GREENBACKS, SILVER BULLION AND SILVER COIN. 


Gold Price of Silver Bullon.—Owing to 


the large demand for gold, and the corres- 
ponding diminution in the demand for sil- 
ver, consequent upon the change by certain 
continental governments—Germany and the 
Scandinavian Governments of Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark—from a silver standard 
for their money of account, to a gold stand- 
ard; and to the hoarding of gold by the Bank 
of France preparatory to its resumption of 
specie payments ; and also to the large pro- 
duction of silver from the Comstock and other 
mines of our silver-bearing territories, the 
price of silver, relatively to gold, has been for 
several years gradually sinking, until it has 
reached in the London market, according to 
a late cable dispatch, the low point of 554 
pence sterling per standard British ounce, 
(the equivalent quotation in New York 
market, for fine bars, being from 1.21 to 1.22 
per ounce,) the lowest point of value, rela- 
tively to gold, on record in the history of 
man. . 

The price indicates that the ratio of the 
value of gold to silver, is as 17 to 1; that is, 
that the value of gold in the markets of the 
world is now seventeen times that of silver 
of equal weight and like fineness. It fol- | 
lows, as may readily be shown, that the 
price in United States gold, of the quantity 
of bullion contained in a dollar of our new 
fraction silver is 88.0 cents; or, conversely, 
that what may be termed the silver-bullion 
price of gold—the silver unit being 25 
grammes 9-10 fine—is 113.6 

Go'd Price of Silver Con.—The gold price | 
of the United States silver coin, (fractional) 
which is used as currency—containing tothe 
dollar, when of legal weight and Pr 
25 grammes 9-10 fine—was quoted on the 
same day, (June 5, 1875) in the New York} 
market, at from 92 to 95 cents, showing the| 
silver coin price of gold to have been from| 
108.7 to 105.3; the difference depending on 
the quantity of pure metal contained, as in- | 
dicated by the date of the mintage and by the | 
degree of the abrasion of the coin. 


| 











Gold Price of Greenbncks.—The greenback 
price of gold is now quoted, in the language 
of the market, at 117, showing the gold 
price of greenbacks to be 8.54. 

| Greenback Price of Silver Bullion and of 
Silver Coin.—lIt follows that, at the present 
time, the greenback price of silver bullion— 
|25 grammes 9-10 fine to the dollar—is 103 
|(more exactly, 102.9); the greenback price 
of silver coin, of the same weight and fine- 
ness, ranging from 107.6 for older and 
abraded coins, to 111.1 for coins of the full 
legal weight. 

Exportation of Silver Coin for Melting or Re 
coinage.—Should the price of greenbacks, 
relatively to that of silver bullion, advance 
three per cent., silver coin, even at its mini- 
mum or bullion value, would prove more 
profitable for circulation as money than for 
use in the arts, or for exportation for coinage 
abroad. 

Exportation of Silver Coin for Use as Money 
Elsewhere.—The fractional silver coin of the 
United States is demanded, in limited quan- 
tities, by certain South American and other 
countries, chiefly on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, for circulation; which fact accounts in 
part for the higher price which our frac- 
tional silver coin commands in the market 
compared with bullion. To what extent 
this fact will operate—when a liberal supply 
of coin shall be issued and thrown upon the 
market—to retain as now, the price of coin 
beyond that of bullion, is, as yet, uncertain. 

Effect on the Price of Silver Corn, of the De- 
mand for its use at Home as Subsidiary C:rnage.— 
Gold and greenbacks kre each legal tender 
of payment in all amounts, but United 
States fractional silver coin is legal tender 
of payment only in limited amounts, not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment. 
The effect of this provision of law is to give 
to silver coin a value superior to its in- 
trinsic value as bullion, and to protect it 
against remelting at home, and against ex- 
portation for melting or recoinage abroad. 

When greenbacks rule in the market at a 
lower point than that of silver coin, such 
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coin will not be in demand at home for use | 
as money for general circulation, except at 


the extreme Southwest and on the Pacifle, 


Slope. When, however, greenbacks com-| 
mand in the market a higher price than 


silver coin, the subsidiary silver coin will | 
be in demand as money, but will command | 
a price above that of its value as bullion. 

When greenbacks advance from 84}, 
their existing rate, to 8%, the existing bul- 
lion rate (corresponding to a premium on 
gold of 13.6)—assuming that the relative val- 
ues of gold and silver remain unchanged— 


silver coin will necessarily cease to be profit- 
ably exported as bullion for melting or re- 
coinage, even though—by virtue of the pro- 
vision of the law which gives it the charac- 
ter of a legal tender in limited amounts—it 
should have no value above that of the bul- 
lion contained. 

When greenbacks advance to 92 (corre- 
sponding to a premium on gold of 8 7-10)— 
the existing prices of silver coin remaining 
unchanged—the less perfect and less desira- 
ble silver coins will circulate, as currency, 
side by side with the fractional paper cur- 
rency. 

When greenbacks advance to 95 cents 
(corresponding to a premium on gold of 
5 3-10)—the existing prices of silver coin re- 
maining unchanged—the new and more per- 
fect silver coins will circulate, as currency, 
side by side with our fractional naper cur- 
rency. 

When greenbacks advance beyond this 
rate, nearer to a par with gold, silver coin 
and their asso- 
The in- 


will supercede greenbacks, 
ciated fractional paper currency. 
trinsic bullion value of new silver coins, of 
legal weight and fineness, is now § 
the dollar, but their value as coin in the 


88 cents to 
market is 95 cents. The issuing and placing 
on the market of the new silver coinage in 
considerable quantities, will tend to lower 
somewhat the price in the market of these 
new coins, but will not reduce the price to 
the bullion standard. The gold price of 
greenbacks in the market, therefore, must 
advance considerably beyond 88 cents, the 
present value of the bullion contained in 


silver coins of legal weight and fineness— 


) Same w 





that | is, the greenback price of gold must 


| fall considerably below 113 6-10, in order to 


secure the free and general circulation of 
such coins. 

The higher price of our fractional silver 
coin, as compared with silver bullion, of the 
weight and fineness, is due, in part, te 
the fact that, in limited amounts (nct ex- 
ceeding $5 in any « “ payment), it is like 
gold a legal tender of payment in the United 
States, and, in part, to a limited demand for 
its use as money in the payment of balances 
for customs purposes, and for the settlement 
of fractional amounts in the payment of in- 
terest on our bonded debt; also, for use in 
general circulation on the Pacific slope of 
the United States and in Texas and certain 
other portions of the southwest, where gold 
is the sole standard, paper currency not be- 
ing recognized in trade ; and, also, in certain 
South American and other countries. 

TABULAR STATEMENT. 

In the following tabular statement, the 
dollar of silver bullion,and the dollar of silver 
coin, are each assumed to be 25 grammes of 
silver of the fineness of 9-10—the same with 
regard to quantity and fineness, as that of 
the legal silver currency (fractional) of the 
United States : 

Prices — June 5, 1875. 


The gold price of $100 ingreenbacks. is...... $85.50 

The gold price of $00 in silver bullion, is... $38.01 

the gold price of *100 in silver coin, 1s from $92 to 95 
Consequently — 


The greenback price of $100 in gold,is. .... $117.0 
The silver builion price of $100 in gold, is .... 1:3.6 
x ; — &108.7 
The silver cein price of $100 in gold, nf $15.3 
Also— 
The greenback price of $100 in silver bullion, is 102.9 
ee hee 3 D a from 107 6 
Greenback price of $100 in silver coin, ; to S111 
Also— 
The silver bullion __ of _— in sil-§ * - $104.5 
Ver coin, 18.......00. Pe $108.0 
Thes:iver buln price of $100. in uve scien is $ 97.2 


———~ — 
Every Centennial celebration should deep- 
en the public gratitude for the great party 
which saved the nation from destruction. 
If our forefathers are held in, grateful remem- 
brance for their wisdom, and for their fidelity 
to the spirit of liberty, the patriot who in 
these latter days should equel wisdom and 
fidelity should not be forgotten in the general 
rejoicing. The Republican party may justly 
claim for itself a share of the gratitude be- 
stowed upon those who fought the first batttes 
for popular freedom. 
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VATICANISM IN GERMANY. 


The present attitude of Germany toward 
Rome, is not one of hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church as a spiritual power, but 
as a temporal one, assuming authority above 
the state. 
flict with the church < 
itis, in no sense of the term, a religious move- 


ment; itis simply the German Empire as- 


Except, s far as it comes in con- 
‘etrine of infallibility, | 


serting its supremacy in matters of State | 
over what has been called by the defenders 
of the Romish Church, the Apostolic Em- | 
pire. 

The question to be settled by the German | 
Empire, is one of allegiance to its laws. 
The Romish Church, both in theory and 
praetice, holds its first to the 
Apostolic Empire, with the Pope as its su-| 
preme head; its second allegiance, to the 
German Empire with King William as its 
The adherents of this church num-, 


allegiance 


ruler. 
ber many millions ; its teachings have be-_ 
come part of their faith, and thus Germany | 
has within its borders citizens who claim 
its protection and the full benefit of its laws, 
and yet hold 
potentate whose orders they are bound to 


an allegiance to a foreign 


obey, even though obedience brings them | 
into clirect antagonism with the State whose 


citizens they claim to be. 

This anomaly was one which early attracted, 
but 
other of | 
whom were earnest Catholics devoted to the | 
church and yet sensible of their duty to! 
They saw that two powers 


not only the attention of Bismarck, 


distinguished statesmen, some 


the Empire. 
claiming equal or superior jurisdiction, could | 
without the of 
It would eventually come 


not exist final submission 
one to the other. 
about either through bloody conflict or peace- 
ful measures. The questions with these 
statesmen were simply, shall Germany be 
ruled by Shall the 
laws of the Empire be weaker than the words 
of the Pope? On these points there could 
be no compromise ; it 
other—the supremacy of the German Em- 
of the Apostolic | 


tome or by herself ? 


must be one or the 


pire, or the supremacy 
Empire. 


Dp 
al 


The breaking out of the war with France 
postponed the settlement of a question which 
had long been pending. The close of the 
war found the German Empire more thor- 
oughly nationalized than at the opening. 
Its several parts were more united ; its bor- 
ders were enlarged; its people were more 
devoted to the interest and advancement of 
the Empire; in a word it had grown in the 
midst of a destructive war. 


France no longer dreaded as an ally of 


| Rome ; Italy far from friendly to the Papal 


doctrine of infallibility ; Austria too intent 


}on keeping peace with a nation flushed with 


victory, and guarded by the best equipped 


istanding army in all Europe, gave to Ger- 


many the opportunity which she had sought 
for to to the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘as a spiritual power you caa con- 
tinue in Germany, but as a temporal power, 
claiming equal authority with the laws of 


years, say 


the Empire, you hereby receive notice to 


vacate the State or obey its laws. Henceforth 


' the German Empire assumes full control of 


its citizens, and the Apostolic Empire must 
conform to the new order of things.’’ 
By its recent acts toward the 
Church, Germany simply proclaims its inde- 
Hence- 


tomish 


pendence and asserts its sovereignty. 
forth the German citizen, whether he be a 
bishop, a priest, or a layman, can appeal for 
protection to the State against the rigors or 
if the Pope 


of Rome, seeks through the bishops to fine or 


injustice of ecclesiastical law. 


imprison a Catholic citizen, or to deprive 
him of his honors or his property, or to mo- 
lest him in any way, the punishment can 
only be inflicted by first obtaining the con- 
sent of the punished, and even then it must 
not violate the laws of the realm. This, it 
will be noted, destroys the temporal power 
of the church, and only the temporal power, 
for it leaves untouched the faith which rec- 
ognizes the Pope as the spiritual head of the 
church. Therefore, the movement in Ger- 
many is ‘political and not religious in its 
character, more defensive than aggressive, 
and though the Romish Church throughout 
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the world may endeavor to construe it into 
a movement of religious perseeution, the 
unprejudiced observer will see in it nothing 
but the exercise of an inherent right on the 
part of a nation to compel all church or 
other organizations to submit to its laws, 
and to enjoy their forms of worship on the 
basis of equality, each entitled to respect 
and protection, and all required to conform 
to the laws of the only temporal sovereign, 
the State. 


VATICANISM. 


To better understand the causes which 
have led to the suppression of the temporal 
power of the Roman Church, or to the sub- 
ordination of the Apostolic Empire or Ro- 
man Hierarchy to the civil laws of the Ger- 
man Empire, we should first understand the 
character of Vaticanism, the power from 
which the Hierarchy derives its authority, 
and on which it bases its claims to make its 
own laws and to annul those of the State 
which in any way interfere with its pre- 
rogatives. 

What is Vaticanism? To give a detailed 
answer that would cover all its claims and 
set forth all its pretentions to the exercise of 
temporal authority, would fill a volume. 
The briefest reply is the one most compre- 
hensive. Vaticanism is Papal authority 
in its organized form, or, the will of the 
Vatican as expressed through canonical and 
ecclesiastical laws; a system arrogating to 
itself the divine right of governing, both in 
politics and religion, the whole domain of 
Roman Catholic Christendom. The Vatican 
decrees are held to be the supreme command 
of God, through the Pope, to his faithful 
subjects, to be obeyed by them on all ques- 
tions of faith and morals,of civil and religious 
duty. Therefore, whatever the Vatican de- 
erees becomes alaw, imperative, absolute, to 
be ebeyed and not gainsail by all within the 
province of the Romish Church. 

What is the nature of its power? How 
far can Vaticanism goin the government of 
These are questions on which 


a people? 
Catholics are divided, and the solution of 
which is continually affecting the unity of 
the Church. The majority of the adherents 
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of the Romish Church believe in the univer- 
sal or supreme authority of Vaticanism, are 
loyal to its decrees, and subordinate their 
allegiance to their country, to their higher 
allegiance to the Pope, recognizing in him 
the only sovereign who derives his authority 
from God, who through such devotion has 
the right to command their allegiance. 
Other Catholics, no less sincere in their 
devotion to the church than the ones men- 
tioned, hold to the doctrine that Vaticanism 
has no relation to the State, except through 
the force of example; that its province is 
spiritual, and not in any sense political, and 





that the Vatican decrees are simply directory 
in their character, confined to church dis- 
cipline, and have no binding force over a 
citizen in his relations to the State in which 
he claims citizenship. 

Here we have a division of opinion in a 
church that recognizes a common head. 
Both sides of the question admit the spiritual 
authority of the Pope as the head of the 
church, both agree in all matters of discipline, 
but a line divides them on a question of 
temporal power, the one claiming him to be 
above the princes of the earth, the other 
asserting that he has no political power. 
In Germany this division is marked, and 
has led to a serious split in the church. 
The result has been, the dissenters from the 
accepted meaning and scope of Vaticanisin, 
have banded together, and under the name 
of Old Catholics are daily gaining converts 
to what they deem the only true doctrine on 
which Catholicism can stand. But as these 
dissenters, or Old Catholics, are largely in 
the minority, we must accept the assumption 
of Vaticanism, of its right to supremacy over 
civil law as the vital point at issue between 
the German Government and the Church of 
tome. 

Gladstone, in speaking of these Vatican 
decrees, says: ‘‘In the presence of these 
decrees it is no longer possible for English 
Catholics to pay to their sovereign a full 
and undivided allegiance.’? And again. 
““The Vatican decrees do, in the strictest 
sense, establish for the Pope a supreme com- 
mand over loyalty and civil duty. And 
again he says with great clearness : 
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“It is, in my opinion, an entire mistake 
to suppose that theories like those of which 
Rome is the centre, are not operative on the 
thoughts and actions of men. An army of 
teachers, the largest and most compact in the 
world, is ever sedulously at work to bring 
them into practice. Within our time they 
have most powerfully, as well as most in- 
juriously, altered the spirit and feeling of 
the Roman Church at large ; and it will be 
strange indeed if, having done so much in 
the last half century, they shall effect 
nothing in the next.”’ 


THE TEMPORAL POWER OF ROME. 


It is with this power of Vaticanism—teach- 
ing to German subjects the fatal doctrine of 
Papal infallibility ; dividing them in their 
loyalty to the Empire ; disturbing them in 
their civil relations to the realm ; and sow- 
ing seeds of political and religious dissen- 
sions—that Bismarck has to deal. It has 
been said that Bismarck is the power behind 
the throne, but this is true only in the sense 
of his representative character. In this Bis- 
marck represents the spirit of progressive 
Germany ; the soul of the new Empire that is 
shaking off the chains of the past, and rising 
up like a youthful giant to enjoy its liber- 
ties, enforce its rights, and become the leader 
It is the irre- 
pressible spirit of the German people who 
long to see the Empire supreme within its 
own borders, that impels Bismarck, as its 
best and most courageous representative to 
lead the movement, not against the Catholie 
faith, but against the temporal power which 
Vaticanism or Papal authority has exercised 


among the nations of Europe. 


over the civil law for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

The movement is not a sudden one. 
the result of 


It is 
deliberate judgment formed 
from the experience of years. Leading Ger- 
man statesmen for the past twenty years 
have seen in the assumption of the Romish 
Hierarchy, a danger which would eventually, 
unless checked, destroy the integrity of the 
State. They saw, with alarm, a church 


which had been invited to enjoy the freedom 
accorded by Prussian laws to other churches, 
abusing the spirit of toleration, and trans- 
forming what was grantedas a privilege into 





a divine right above the laws of the realm 
and responsible only to Rome. They beheld 
a church which had come to them humbled, 
shattered, destitute, glad to accept their hos- 
pitality and the protection of their liberal 
laws, grow, not in sympathy with the na- 
tion which sheltered it, but in sympathy 
with a foreign potentate, whose commands 
taught its followers not gratitude and loyalty 
to Prussia, but supreme loyalty to Rome. 

From 1821 to 1837, the Roman Church 
quietly acquiesced in those civil laws which 
Prussia had established for her own safety. 
In fact, one of the conditions on which the 
Romish Church was re-established in Prussia, 
shortly after 1815, was a willing submission 
to Prussian laws. This was cheerfully given, 
and the Church and State lived in harmony 
until ahout 1844, when the secret intrigues 
of the Order of Jesuits began to bear fruits 
in the shape of new demands and aggres- 
sions on the part of the church. The Con- 
stitution of 1850 gave the Papal Hierarchy 
its first strong hold upon the State. Under 
the plausible plea of ‘‘the freedom of the 
Church,’’ it secured certain rights which 
became the levers to overturn restrictions 
placed upon it. The power of supervision, 
still retained by Prussia in her Constitution 
of 1850, soon became a dead letter, so far as 
it applied to the Romish Hierarchy, and the 
church as it grew in strength increased in 
arrogance, until its pretentions of authority 
and open defiance of law, made it absolutely 
necessary for the State to surrender its au- 
thority to Rome, or at once take such steps 
as would subordinate the Romish Church to 
the same laws which governed other religious 
organizations in the realm. 

The measures necessary to restrict Papal 
authority were delayed from year to year. 
Italy under the finger of the Pope; Austria 
obedient to his commands ; France the nat- 
ural enemy of Prussia, and governed by 
Napoleon, who drew his inspiration from 
tome, made the work of self-protection, not 
only hazardous to the peace of the realm, 
but perilous to national existence. 

In the meantime the Papal Hierarchy grew 
in boldness, and became more exacting in its 
demands. 
ment schools and instructed teachers, ap- 


Romish Bishops entered Govern- 
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pointed and paid for by the State, what they 
should, and what they should not teach. 
When called to an account for this abuse of 
asupervising privilege granted them, they 
arrogantly replied, that every Catholic teach- 
er was subject to their control, and this, not 
through the laws of Prussia, but under the 
laws of the Church. 


THE CONFLICT A POLITICAL ONE, 
The Romish organs of Papacy have endeay- 


ored to transform the purely defensive and 


political policy of Germany into a bitter per- 
secution of the Catholic Church. Nothing 
could be wider from the truth, for the Cath- 
olic Church, to-day, enjoys equal privileges 


in Germany with the Evangelical Church. 
Its liberty of conscience has not been inter- 
fered with; its forms of worship remain the 
same as ever; the persous of its priests and 
bishops are protected, and its 14,000,000 of | 
followers have all the rights accorded to the | 
25,000,000 who worship under the forms of 
the Evangelical Church. In tact, religious and 
civil liberty were never greater in Germany 


than in the presence of this movement, which 
seeks to increase personal liberty by remoy- 
ing from the State a tyranny, which, in the 
name of God and the Church, proclaims itself 
not only the owner of the citizen’s conscience, 
but the God-appointed judge, over and above 
the nation itself. Therefore, it should be 
borne in mind, in order to form a correct idea 
of the German movement, that the legisla- 
tion of Prussia and the Empire is directed, 
not against the Catholic faith, but against 
a Hierarchy, which proclaims ecclesiastical 
law to be above the civil, and the Pope 
above the King. 

The whole question was plainly stated by 
Bismarck in his speech of March 10, 1873. 
He said: 

“In my opinion, the question with which 
we are occupied is falsified, and the light in 
which we view it is likewise false, when it is 
represented as a question of Church or of con- 
fession. It is really a political question ; it 
has nothing to do with the struggle of an 
Evangelical dynasty against the Catholic 
Church —though some would persuade our 
Catholic fellow-citizens that this is the issue; 
it does not enter into the strife between faith 
and unbelief; it is concerned only with the 
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human race —the conflict between kingship 
and priestism,. * * * * The Papacy has 
ever been a political power which, with the 
greatest audacity, and with momentous con- 
sequences, has interfered in the affairs of this 
world; which has striven after such encroach- 
‘ment, and held this in view as its programme. 
That programme is well understood. The 
| goal which, like the Frenchman’s dream of 
|an unbroken Rhine boundary, floats before 
! the Papal power — the programme which, in 
| the time of the medieval emperors, was near 


; its realization, is the subjection of the civil 


power to the ecclesiastical. A high political 
aim; an endeavor which, however, is as old 
as humanity, since there have always been 
either shrewd men or actual priests who 
have put forth the pretension that the will 
of God was more intimately known to them 
than to their fellows; and that upon the 
ground of this pretension they had the right 


is the basis of the Papal pretension to sove- 
reignty is well known.”’ 


to rule their fellows; and that this position 
| 
| 


This lucid statement of Bismarck gives the 
key to the conflict now going on in Germany 
between Church and State, or, as the illus- 
trious statesman gives it, between kingship 
and priestism. 

In a speech delivered in Glasgow, Scotland, 
October 7, 1874, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of 
Berlin, thus referred to the movement : 


tome, as an ecclesiastical communion, but 
with the political doings of the Ultramontane 
party of the Roman Catholic Church; their de- 
fiance of the laws; their open contempt of the 
civilauthority; their open and secret plottings 
against the Empire. * * * A labored attempt 
has been made through the press of this coun- 
try to convey the impression that the Roman 
Catholic Church is persecuted in Germany ; 
and Dr. Manning has gone so far as to say 
that in Germany there is witnessed to-day 
the most despotic persecution of the Church 
that has been known since the days of Diocle- 
tian. As an. impartial observer during the 
whole stage of this conflict, 1 do most solemnly 
and emphatically deny that there is any per- 
secution of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany. I deny that any man in Germany 
is persecuted, either as an officer or member 
of that Church, or is dealt with by law for 
anything that belongs to him or concerns 
him in his simple and proper capacity as a 
believer in that faith, or a worshipper in that 
Church; and I venture to say that Dr. Man- 
ning knows that as well as I do. * 
The quarrel with the bishops in Germany is 
not that they believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope, nor that they openly teach this doc- 





immemorial conflict of authority — old as the 


“The conflict is not with the Church ot | 


+ 


trine, but that they use the opprobium of 
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ecclesiastical censure to compel other men to | 
believe and to teach this dogma, or to excite | 
the ignorant and superstitious against the | 
school system provided by the Government, | 
because this cannot be used for propagating | 
the decrees of the Vatican Council. * * *| 
With the spiritual discipline of the Romish | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Church, as a society within itself, the Govern- 
ment does not interfere. In that matter each 
church is left in the independent use of its 
powers. But the Government does forbid the 
use of physical pains and material penalties— | 


such as fines, imprisonment, etc. —to enforce | 
ecclesiastical censures. Above all, the Prus- | 
sian Government will not suffer the officers 
of a foreign politico-ecclesiastical power — 
Roman Jesuits and the like—to use ecclesi- 
astical threats and penalties for the purpose 
of inciting and arraying its own subjects 
against itself. It will not suffer an ecclesias- 
tical camp, armed with pains and penalties, 
to be organized against liberty of the person 
or peace of the realm. * * * The State 
is sovereignty, and cannot admit any other 
sovereignty, temporal or spiritual, between 
its subjects and itself. You cannot forget the 
time in the history of Scotland and England, 
when the Pope held the scales between the 
two nations, and when the Papal Legate made 
peace or war for this island. That dictation 
of Rome is attempted to be forced upon Ger- 
many. in our time, and I feel that in this war- 
fare Germany is fighting your battle over 
again. She has now been put in front of the 
field. Had she failed in her last war, Victor 
Emanuel! would not now bein Rome; France 
would be propping up the Papal power with 
her bayonets, and threatening the peace of 
Europe with the decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cilin arms; the Jesuits would have a million 
soldiers at their backs, and the Pope would 
feel himself not only infallible but invincible. 
It is because Germany has defeated all this 
that Germany is hated at Rome. It is because 
the Empire has been erected, binding all the 
German States under the lead of the most 
powerful Protestant power of Europe, that 
the Ultramontanes are struggling to undo the 
work of the last four years.”’ 

In the extracts quoted we have a plain 
statement of the question at issue, and the 


high authority of the one who gives it entitles 
it to confidence and belief. 

Therefore, nothing can be clearer to the 
impartial mind than the assertion already 
made, that the conflict in Germany is purely 
a political one, having no bearing whatever 
on religion, except so far as it denies to one 
of its leading branches the assumption of a 
power which belongs not to religion, but ex- 
exclusively to the political or civil power of 
the State. 
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PAPAL SUPREMACY TO BE FEARED 
There are many people who regard the 


BY GERMANY. 


religious legislation, so-called, in Germany, 
as uncalled for. They claim that Papacy 
means peace, and that the growth of the Ro- 
mish Church, with all its assumption of power 
over its members and society, is compatible 
with the highest degree of civil liberty. 

As a theory of faith, this may be correct, 
but the experience of centuries proves it 
wrong in practice. The history of the world, 
if it teaches anything, teaches this one fact, 
that Papal supremacy over the civil law is 
inconsistent with the enjoyment and exist- 
ence of civil and religious liberty. 

Historical facts crowd upon us when we 
seek the proof of this statement. From the 
dethronement of Henry the LV, of Germany, 
by authority of Pope Gregory VII, in the 
llth the 
treaty at Westphalia, in 1548, not only the 


century, down to compromise 
soil of Germany, but the soil of all nations 
under Romish domination, was drenched 
in the blood shed in those civil wars, waged 
by Romanism, in the name of the Pope, as the 
Vicar of Christ, against all who refused to 
accept the dogmas of the Papal Hierarchy. 
Whatever may be the intentions of Roman 
Catholicism, in the 19th century, the perse- 
cutions carried on inits name and by its sanc- 
tion, for more than ten centuries, are histor- 
ical facts, and as such, cannot be ignored. 
The past is too often a faithful index of the 
future, and what the Romish Church has 
been in Spain, France, England, and Ger- 
many, When it had control of the temporal 
power of those kingdoms, it may be again, if 
vested with like authority. 
the Spanish inquisition, the massacre of St. 


The horrors of 


Bartholomew, in which 70,000 unbelievers in 
the 
the persecutions in England, under the reign 
of bloody Mary, and the horrible cruelties 
which characterized the Papal force during 


fomish faith were slain in cold blood ; 


the thirty years’ war, which devastated and 
impoverished Germany, are but single counts 
in the leng list of indictments which stand 
against the past record of the Romish Church. 

We do not say that these persecutions find 
defense or justification among the intelligent 


Roman Catholics of the present age, or were 
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endorsed at the time by all within the Church, 
but we do say that they illustrate the tyran- 
nical power of the Roman Hierarchy when 
possessed with supreme authority, and fore- 
shadow the policy which would again be 
adopted, if the Jesuitical or Ultramontane 
branch of the Church should be restored to 
power. 

Of all nations in Europe, Germany has good 
reasons to dread the ascendancy of Papal au- 
thority. Her central position has made her 
the battte-field of nearly every great war that 
has desolated the Continent. Her soil has 
been reddened with the blood of her noblest 
sons, whose only crime was their refusal to 
obey the decrees of the Pope. 

Germany can never forget the humiliating 
spectacle of a German Emperor— Henry IV, 
(1077) — crossing the Alps, in the dead of 
winter, to obey the summons of Pope Gregory 
Vil; his waiting forthree days, barefooted 
and poorly clad, in an outer court of the Castle 
of Canossa, before the haughty Prelate would 
grant him an audience. Nor has she forgot- 
ten the thirty years’ bloody war which fol- 
lowed the Papal dethronement of her Sove- 
reign. Nor has she erased from her memory 
the struggle of nearly a century, when the 
Hohenstaufen Emperors, (1138-1254) stood 
like a wall of fire between her conscience and 
the legions of Papacy. 

The land which gave birth to Luther—which 
poured out its blood like water to sustain the 
Reformation (1517), which suffered — under 
Charles V (1547), and Ferdinand II (1619-37), 
—horrors unparalleled in the history of the 
Church, and which, through the 17th and 
18th centuries, has been torn and rent asun- 
der by fierce wars instigated by Papalintrigue, 
has a natural right to be jealous of her liber- 
ties and to be on her guard against the ascend- 
ancy of a power which has caused her so much 
suffering in the past. To the people of this 
free land, the present attitude of Germany 
toward the Romish Church, may appear to be 
one of selfishness, but to the Empire, which 
builds upon the experience of ten centuries, 
it has become one of political necessity. Free 
from Papal domination, Germany has a bril- 
liant career before her— one that will arouse 
the pride of her children and their descend- 
ants throughout the world. To-day shestands 





proudly erect in her new manhood, not to per- 
secute, or shackle a doctrine of faith, but to 
declare civil and religious liberty throughout 
her borders ; to declare the supremacy of her 
civil laws over those which, in the name of 
the Church, would undermine her authority, 
weaken her unity, and eventually destroy 
her liberty. 
OLD DOCTRINES REVIVED. 

The reign of Charles the Great, or, as he is 
more familiarly known, Charlemagne, forms 
the connecting link between ancient and 
modern history. He was the most famous of 
French Kings, and from his reign may be 
dated the first assumption of power by the 
Pope of Rome over the sovereignty of Ger- 
many. 

If history is to be believed, this King re- 
ceived from the hands of the Pope the crown 
and title ‘‘ Emperor of the West.’’ The story 
as told by Goodrich, the historian, runs in this 
wise: In the year 800, Charlemagne visited 
Rome, and the Pope, as a testimony of his grat- 
itude for the benefits he had received, resolved 
to confer upon him the title of ‘‘ Emperor of 
the West.’’ But this he intended as a sur- 
prise for the King. Accordingly, on Christ- 
mas day, when the great church at Rome was 
crowded with people of various nations, the 
Pope came softly behind the King, as he knelt 
before the altar, and placed a crown upon his 
head. The lofty dome resounded with the 
ery, ‘‘ Long life to Charles the August, crown- 
ed by the hand of God! Long life to the Great 
Emperor of the Romans!’’ The extent of this 
ruler’s empire may be judged, when we say, 
that it covered all the territory now occupied 
by Italy, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Po- 
land, half of Spain, and all France. 

From the reign of Charlemagne to the 
present, the Papal power has never relin- 
quished, except by force of arms, this claim 
of supreme sovereignty over the German 
empire. If Napoleon III had been success- 
ful in his attempted conquest of Germany, 
Pope Pious IX would have conferred upon 
him a crown and title equal to that which 
more than a thonsand years before had been 
given to Charlamagne. 

This claim to temporal sovereignty is as 


strong now asit wasthen. The following 
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extract from the bull of ex-communication 
against Henry IV by Gregory VII (1076) is 
what is now claimed at Rome, with the ad- 
ditional force imparted to it by the doctrine 
of infallibility, which has been accepted by 
the Romish church as a dogma of faith: 


“Now I beseech you, oh most holy fathers 
and princes, cause that all the world may 
understand and know that if ye are able to 
bind and loose in heaven, ye are able upon 
earth to give and to take away empires, 
kingdoms, principalities, marquisates, duch- 
ies, countships, and the possessions of all 


men, according to the deserts of each.  Of- 
ten, indeed, have ye taken away  pa- 
triarchates, primacies, archbishopries, and 


bishopries, from the evil and unworthy, and 
have bestowed these upon men of true piety. 
If, then, ye judge spiritual things, what 
must not be believed of your over 
worldly things ? And if ye judge the angels 
who rule over all proud prinves, what can 
you not do to their slaves ?’’ 


power 


As a logical sequence to this assumption 
of Gregory VII, we have the subsequent de- 
position of Frederick IL by Pope Innocent 
IV, (1243) delivered in the presence of 140 
prelates assembled at the Council of Lyons. 
After reciting the offence of Frederick against 
the Church, Innocent declares : 

“That because of his iniquities the Em- 
peror has been set aside by God, from the 
sovereignty of which he has proved himself 
so unworthy, and is stripped of all his honors 
and dignities, which judgment the apostolic 
See doth now pronounee and enforce, absolv- 
ing all from their oath of allegiance to him, 
threa.ening with excommunication all who 
shall in any way acknowledge or uphold him 
as emperor or as king ; and summoning the 
electors of the empire to choose at once a 
successor to its now deposed and anathema- 
tized head.’’ 


But papal assumj-tion was never put ina 
stronger light than by Boniface VIII, (1294) 
in his famous bull ‘‘Unam Sanctam: ”’ 

““The Pope has twoswords the spiritual and 
the temporal; the one to be wielded by the 
Church, the other for the Church ; the one 
by the priesthood, the other by kings and 





soldiers, but this only on the hint or the 
sufferance of the priest. One sword, howev- 
er must be under the other, and the tem- 
poral authority must be subject to the spir- 
itual power. As saith the apostle, ‘‘there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordered of God ;’? but they would not be in 
order unless one sword were under the other. 
If the temporal power goes astray then mus¢ 
it be rectified by the spiritual; if such a 
power illtreats those that are under it, it has 
a judge in the higher spiritual power ; but 
this which is highest of all can be judged by 
God only, not by any man, as saith the apos- 
tle ; ‘She that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet he himself is judged of no man.” 
Wherefore we do declare, proclaim, decree, 
and determine hereby that every human 
creature is subject to the Roman Pope, and 
that none can be saved who doth not so be- 
lieve.”’ 


That this doctrine of temporal supremacy 
is still adhered to by the Ultramontane school 
of Romanism, and is advocated by some of 
the most illustrious bishops of the Church 
is a fact of which we have abundant evi- 
dence. In a sermon preached in the Pro- 
Cathedral at Kensington, October 9, 1864, 
Dr. Manning, speaking as for the Pope put 
into his mouth the following :—‘‘I acknwl- 
edge no civil power; Iam the subject of no 
prince ; and I claim more than this—I claim 
to be the supreme judge and director of the 
consciences of men—of the peasant that tills 
the field and of the prince that sits upon the 
throne; of the household that lives in the 
shade of privacy and the legislator that makes 
laws for kingdoms; I am the sole, last su- 


o,?? 


preme judge of what is right and wrong 


This is the power—illustrated in the sen- 
timents that are quoted—against which the 
German Empire, with Prussia as its leading 
spirit, is acting to-day. Germany is in ear- 
nest! Inthe language of the Emperor Wil- 
liam, to Earl Russell: ‘‘The duty devolves 
upon me of leading the nation once more in 
the war maintained in former times, for cen- 
turies long, by the German Emperor, against 
a power whose domination has never in any 
country been found compatible with the 
freedom and the welfare of nations.”’ 
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THE EMPIRE—ITS RELIGION, &C. 

The geographical position of Germany 
makes it naturally the keystone of the politi- 
cal system of Europe. Its central location 
has made it the theatre of the great wars that 
for centuries past have desolated the conti- 
nent. With its boundaries exposed on near- 
ly every side it has offered a tempting field 
for conquest. Until Bismarck welded the 
several States into a single empire, German 
unity seemed more a chimera than a possible 


fact. For along series of years the dream 
of a grand German Empire floated before the 
vision of illustrious statesmen, but the real- 
ity seemed impossible until the result of the 
late war aroused the pride for a united na- 
tionality and in the hands of Bismarck made 
the Empire an accomplished fact. The mil- 
itary prestige of Prussia made it the leading 
spirit in the new Union, and to her king as 
the Emperor of united Germany the smaller 
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about 32.56 per cent., and other creeds 2-57 
per cent. in the provinces of Prussia, Pom- 
erania, Brandenburg, and Saxony, the Prot- 
estant faith largely predominates, while in 
Posen, Silesia, Westphalia, and Renish Prus- 
sia, the Roman Catholics are in the majority. 
The new provinces annexed, in 1866, are 
mostly Protestant in their religious belief. 
Protestantism is gradually increasing. Its 
proportionate growth is greater than that 
of Catholicism. 

The Protestant churc’* is governed by 
‘**consistories,’? or boaras appointed by the 
Government, one for each province. There 
are also synods in most circles and prov- 
inces. 
by the concordat entered into between the 
Government and Pope Pius VII. But in 
every other part of the monarchy, the Crown 


In the Rhenish provinces it is fixed 


has reserved toitself a control over the elec- 
tion of bishops and priests. There were at the 





States and principalities rendered willing 


allegiance. The present Emperor was elect- | 
ed by a vote of the Reichstag of the North 
German Confederation on the initiative of all 
the reigning Princes of Germany. 

The constitution of the German Empire 
under William [, bears date April 16, 1871. 
The States of the Empire number 27. The 
Bundesrath, or Federal Council, numbers 
59 members, and represents the individual 
The Reichstag or Diet 
of the Realm, represents the German nation 


States of Germany. 
and numbers 397 deputies. 

The census of December 1, 1871, shows 
the population of the Empire to be 41,041,- 
485, divided as follows : Protestants, 25,579,- 
709; Roman Catholics, 14,867,453; Chris- 
tian sects of various denominations, 82,155, 
and Jews, 512,158. In Prussia, in 1871, 65 
per cent. of the inhabitants were Protest- 
ants, and 335 per cent. Roman Catholics ; 


while in Bavaria 71 per cent. were Roman 
Catholics, and 27} per cent. Protestants. In 
the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine, 80 per 
cent. were Roman Catholics and 17} per cent. 
Protestants. 





The royal family incline to the Evangelic 
faith. In Prussia, this faith is shared by | 
| 


about G4.87 per cent. of the people. The | 
Roman Catholic church in this State claims | 


census of 1864 more Roman Catholic priests 
than Protestant ministers, the number of the 
former amounting to 6,706, and of the latter to 
6,531. The Protestants at the same date had 
8,4)1 churches, and 1,113 other religious 
meeting places, while the Roman Catholics 
had 5,548 churches, and 2,567 chapels, be- 
sides 245 convents and monasteries. 

The higher Catholic clergy are paid by the 
State, the Archbishop of Breslau receiving 
£1,700 a year, and the other bishops about 
£1,135. The incomes of the parochial clergy, 
of both sects, mostly arise from endowments. 
In general, Government does not guarantee 
the stipend, either of Protestant or Catholic 
clergymen; but in some parishes in the 
Rhenish provinces the clergy enjoy a public 
provision. 

Napoleon overthrew, in 1806, all that was 
left of the Old German Empire. Its previ- 
ous existence was more in name than in fact. 
At one time it was split up into about three 
hundred principalities, each claiming for it- 
self absolute authority. Religious wars be- 
tween these small states kept the so-called 
empire in a continual ferment. The new 
empire dates from the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war. The military prestige of the 
German armies, and the statesmanship of 
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Bismarck, welded into a unit the fractions 
which had so long remained apart. 


The French war against Prussia was most 
disastrous to France. Aside from the fear- 
ful cost in life and treasure, she was com- 
pelled to pay as war indemnity to Germany, 
200,000,000 pounds sterling. The wonder- 
ful recuperative power of France is shown 
from the fact that this 
fully paid at the end of September, 1873. 
Besides this treaty indemnity, Germany re- 
ceived a tribute from Paris, amounting to 
6,000,000 pounds sterling, and during the 
occupation of French soil, levied contribu- 
tion, amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
200,000,000 pounds Thus the 
war, instigated by the Pope, in order to re- 
cover Italy by the aid of French bayonets, 


immense sum was 


sterling. 


had two results. It struck into existence a 
powerful Protestant Empire, the germs of 
which it sought to crush; and it crippled, 
almost to its death, the nation which was 
relied upon by the Romish Hierarchy to 
subjugate Europe to the doctrine of infalli- 
bility as believed by the Jesuits of France. 
RELIGIOUS LEGISLATION IN GERMANY. 

It will be remembered by the reader, that 
the doctrine of Papal infallibility was an- 
nounced at Rome, July 10th, 1870, the same 
month and the same year, and within 48 
hours from the time, July 16th, 1870, when 
France under Papal influence, declared war 
against Prussia. It seems hardly probable 
that this remarkable coincidence was acci- 
dental, The motive for publishing the decree 
of infallibility, was to weaken Prussia ly 
withdrawing from her the sympathy and aid 
of Catholic States of the German Confedera- 
tion, and to divide her own subjects on the 
question of allegiance to King and Pope. But 
the German Catholics had not been partial to 
Ultramontanism, and were not to be con- 
verted in amoment to a decree repugnant to 
The 


spirit was aroused by the declaration from 


their spirit of independence. old war 


France, and most of the smaller German 
States agreed to make common cause with 
Prussia, for they saw in her downfall the de- 
parture of their own freedom. Bavaria the 
strongest Roman Catholic State, was loth to 
join the movement, but finally, by a majority 





| of one, joined hands with the rest of Ger- 
'many. 
| Since the close of the war, the Ultramon- 
|tane doctrine has gained ground among the 
| German Catholics. Bishops and others of in- 
}fluence in the Church have surrendered 
jtheir original convictions, and given in a 
| loyal adhesion to the decree of infallibility, 
jthus placing their allegiance to the Pope 
above their allegiance to the Empire. Many 
Catholics—probably about 100,000, have re- 
mained true to their old faith, and these, in 
opposition to the Ultramontanes, are firmly 
united under the name of ‘‘ Old Catholics.”’ 
Here 
which, if not checked, would disturb the 
peace of the Empire. Ifthe States became 
divided in their allegiance, the Catholic States 
holding allegiance to the Pope in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters, and the Protest- 


was an element of disintegration 


ant States remaing true to the nation, it re- 
quired no prophetic vision to see in the not 
far future, a disruption of the Empire, and 
the repetition, on a larger scale, of the 
bloody struggles of the past. 

To prevent this, the nation has exercised 
the right which belongs to it. It has placed 
the Romish Church on the same level with 
other churches. It has passed laws to pre- 
vent the growth of a disloyal sentiment in 
the church. 
trom those in force in Austria. 


These laws differ very little 
One of them 
asserts the right of the State to exercise a 
supreme control over the education of the 
clergy. 

This is justified by the State on the grounds 
that it was originally agreed to by the church, 
and is simply the revival of laws already on 
the statute book. Also on the grounds that 
the State pays the expenses of the Bishops, 
and has the right to supervise their educa- 
tion, and the education of those whom they 
appoint. 

Another law establishes the right of the 
State to superintend the discipline exercised 
over clergymen by the church. 

The State justifies this law by claiming, 
that no discipline should be exercised over 
the clergy to enforce upon them a doctrine 


which would array them against the State. 
The third law defines the limits of the eccle- 
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siastical power to exercise church discipline 
The State justifies this on the 


over laymen. 
grounds that it has the right to protect its 
citizens against any invasion of their per- 
sonal rights, either by the church or other 
power. The fourth law lays down certain 
regulations for the protection of those who 
desire to leave the church. This law effect- 
ually protects freedom of conscience through- 
out the realm. 

Another, and more recent law, cuts off the 
endowment of those Bishops who violate the 
laws of the realm, or publish decrees, re- 
ceived from Rome, which have for their object 
the annulling of the laws, and the absolving 
of German Catholics from all allegiance to 
the State. 

These are the principle laws relating to 
the jurisdiction of the Church, now in force 
in Germany. They trench upon no private 
rights, they interfere with no personal ex- 
ercise of religious faith, they trammel no 
man’s conscience, they simply deny to an 
organized institution, having its fountain 
head at Rome, the right to exercise the inde- 
pendent powers of a kingdom within the 
jurisdiction of the German Empire. In his 
dispatch to the United States Government, 
dated July 15, 1870, George Bancroft, our 
minister at Berlin, said: ‘*The sentiment pre- 
vails that Germany is fighting the battle of 
public liberty and of independent nationali- 
ties.”? So to-day, it may truly be said, that 
in her legislation to check the growth of 
Ultramontanisin ‘‘she is fighting the battle 
of public liberty and of independent nation- 
alities.”’ 

As the 
civilization she deserves, and will receive, the 


continental leader in European 
sympathy of the liberal minded and enlight- 
ened throughout the world. Armed in the 
cause of justice and humanity; freeing civil 
and religious liberty from the shackles of 
intolerance; her attitude is one of defence in 
behalf of personal freedom and the Empire 
which makes it possible. 
AMERICA’S INTEREST IN GERMANY. 

The people of the United States are united 

to Germany by bonds which were formed a 


century ago. The land which gave us the 


gallant De Kalb and Steuben, aud which has 


sent to our shores ripened scholars, earnest, 


industrious, skilled men and women, who — 


to-day form the most reliable and intelligent 
foreign element in our midst, has a right to 
claim our respect and sympathy. 

Therefore, the warm sympathy of America 
went out for Germany in her war against 
France. Her triumphs, rejoiced over by her 
children on our soil, found responsive echoes 
in the hearts of our people. To the Repub- 
lican party, which represents the most intelli- 
gent element among all classes of freemen, 
the success of Germany meant the growth of 
those principles which had triumphed in our 
own war. while her defeat meant their sup- 
pression and ultimate extinction. Germany» 
heart and soul, and hand, was with us dur- 
ing our struggle for national existence, and 
we were as traly with her in her splendid 
defence of nationality. When the bankers 
of Europe turned a cold shoulder to our 
bonds, those of Frankfort-on-the-Main were 
an exception, and their wealth was tendered 
with a willingness that spoke of an earnest 
sympathy for our cause. German money, 
German citizens, German prayers and assist- 
ance, did much to make our armies successful 
in the field and our statesmen successful in 
council. The intuitive love of liberty and 
hatred of wrong, which characterize the Ger- 
man the world over, prompted our German 
population to espouse the cause of the Re- 
publican party, and to give their time, their 
talents, and their money for the advance- 
ment of its principles. To this close atlilia- 
tion of our German population to the great 
party or freedom the Republic owes, in a large 
degree, those liberal measures which have 
been the result of Republican ascendency. 

This natural sympathy which exists be- 
tween the intelligent German and the intelli- 
gent American makes our interest in the 
present movement in Germany national in 
its character. In the maintenance of the 
German Empire, on the broad basis of civil 
and religious liberty, we see our own per- 
petuity asa Republic. In the triumph or 
ascendency of Ultramontanism in the Ger- 
man Empire, we see the approach and triumph 
ot the same power in our own free land. Our 
national interests in the checking of Romisin 
assumption are mutual, therefore, protec- 
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tion to Germany, as the result of her present 
legislation, means safety to America. 

It may be argued that the Jesuitical or 
Ultramontane school of the Romish church 
has no respectable following among the intel- 
ligent Catholics of the United States. While 
we are willing to admit that the great mass 
of our Roman Catholic citizens are loyal to 
our government and not yet ready to admit 
the doctrine of Papal infallibility in the sense 
of temporal or political supremacy, yet the 
experience of the past few years proves that 
the Romish church in this country is becom- 
ing more and more—under the influence of 
Ultramontane teachers—hostile to that broad 
Catholic spirit which accords to all men the 
right to assert individuality in both religious 
and political affairs. 

Thanks to the wisdom of our early fathers, 
our free land is not vexed with that trouble- 
some alliance of Church and State which still 
hinders the reform movement in Europe. 
Under our constitution, religious liberty is 
the birth-right of the humblest citizen, while 
the civil law is supreme over all. 

Hitherto, the success of parties was simply 
the triumph of a civil policy, without any 
religious significance whatever. Political 
parties were combinations of citizens, of all 
churches and every faith, banded together 
to control the Government, not in the inter- 
est of church or creed, but for the good of 
the whole people. Nominations were not 
based upon the religious opinions of the 
candidate, but upon the general fitness of 
the man to fill the office. The test of fitness 
was not his devotion to the Catholic, or the 
Presbyterian, or the Methodist church, but 
his fidelity as a man, and his loyalty asa 
To this liberal spirit, growing out 
of the complete separation of Church and 
State, we are indebted for that peace and 
prosperity which have been enjoyed by each 


citizen. 


religious denomination, and every ¢itizen in 
the land. 
CHURCH AND PARTY. 
There is a movemement on foot—not yet 


crystalized into a policy, to be condemned or 
advocated by its opponents or friends—but 
sufficiently defined in its object to excite in 
the minds of our citizens apprehension if not 
We refer to that alliance of Church 


alarm. 





and party, which in certain localities is so 
marked as to leave no doubt of its purpose. 
This alliance is the surest evidence that Ul- 
tramontanism which has cursed Europe for 
centuries, is seeking a foothold upon our soil. 
Our Catholic clergy have a perfect right to 
labor and vote for the Democratic party, but 
they have no right to use the dicipline of 
their Church to force those who believe in 
their faith, but not in their politics, to unite 
with them at the ballot box. 

Yet the coercive policy is the one now 
adopted. The discipline of the Church is to 
be brought to bear upon its followers, and the 
Romish Church, inspired by Jesuitical teach- 
ings, is to make common cause with Demo- 
racy, in its endeaver to overthrow the Repub- 
lican party and with it, the free school 
system which it sustains. 

In a recent address at Cincinnati, Bishop 
McQuaid is reported to have said: 

‘*T stand here and say that unless we 
bring this thing of the school taxes to the 
ballot-box, we do not deserve the name of 
Catholics. It may not be necessary to bring 
it to the ballot-box ; we may obtain a plat- 
form on which we can stand. Politicians 
will come to us. Irish, German and Ameri- 
can Catholics will not be so patient as their 
fathers have been. The platform of the 
schools is not now for us ; it is for Jews, for 
Infidels, for Protestants, but we are under it. 
Suppose we get strong enough to rise up, re- 
member the platform is on us; where will 
the platform be then? Men will learn that 
we have something more todo than praying ; 
we must vote and the laymen must work.’’ 

x * * x * a * % 

honest-minded Christian must 
gather children into Christian 
schools. This means unquestionably the 
breaking down of the present system. But 
the blame must not rest on us, but on the 
bigots and the infidels, whose minds would 
not see the rights of others and whose hearts 
were steeled against justice. Intolerant and 
persecuting is the present common school 
system.’’ 


** Every 
labor to 


As the Catholic Telegraph gave a verbatim 
report of the address, these extracts may be 
regarded as reliable. This paper in speaking 
of the prospects of the Democratic party, 
pointedly says: 

‘“*The unbroken solid vote of the Catholic 
citizens of this State will be given to the 
Democracy at the fall election.” 
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When 


measure which virtually gives the Romish 





the Geghan Bill, an obnoxious 


Church the religious control of the Prisons 
and State charitable institutions of Ohio, was 
up for discussion, the Telegraph used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The political party with which nine- 
tenths of the Catholic voters affiliate, on ac- 
count of past services that they will never 
forget. now control the State. Withdraw 
the support which Catholics have given to 
it, and it will fall in this city, county and 
State as speedily as it has risen to its long 
lost position and power. That party is now 
upon trial; Mr. Geghan’s bill will test the 
sincerity of its professions.” 

The legislation of Ohio and New York, 
especially its city legislation, affords strong 
proof of the design of the Papal Hierarchy to 
use the Democratic party as the political 


lever to overthrow the free school system of 


the land. This accomplished, the door is 
open for the control of other institutions in 
the future, and through a national triumph 
of the party to which the Church is allied, 
to aradical change of our form of govern- 
ment. 

These possibilities should arouse intelligent 
citizens of all creeds, whether of native or 
foreign birth, to the danger that threatens 
our country if the Ultramontane element of 
the Church, through the success of Democ- 
racy, should obtain control of our national 
affairs. If a knowledge of what has been 
done in Germany, through priestism, will 
awaken our people tothe designs of the same 
power in the United States, the firm stand of 
Bismarck was not taken an hour too soon. 
That it may attract the attention of every 
American citizen, and cause him to labor 
with greater fidelity for the party that is 
pledged to the maintenance of civil and 
religious liberty, the support of the free 
schools. and the perfect equality of all men 
before the law, is not only the hope of the 
writer, but the prayer of millions in Europe, 
who look upon our free government as the 
young giant that is yet to break the fetters 
of the world’s oppressed. 


gi eS 

Grex. Burorp, in the Kentucky Democratic 
Convention, made the honest confession 
“That the old-fashioned, simon-pure Demo- 
crat was the next thing in this age toa fool.” 





Fusion oF INDEPENDENTS WITH REPUBLICANS.-- 


among the Republican press, says the Sacra- 
mento ee, for a fusion between the Repub- 
licans and their old associates, the Independ- 
ents; and the Independents are kindly to- 
wards it also! Why, then, should it not be? 
Who will be to blame if it shall not be? 

We do not see why this fusion should not 
take place. If there is any consistency with 
the Independents they can never be in the 
Democratic party. 
ment they may have felt when they left the 
ranks of the Republicans, they have long 
since discovered that they are powerless for 
good of themselves. They are charged with 
being a faction of disappointed grumblers. 
Since they assumed to be independent of the 
two great parties, they have swung like Ma- 
homets coflin between heaven and earth. We 
are willing to give them such credit as they 
are entitled to for not being able to continue 
in the Republican party because they differed 
fromit. Butas the differences are now so 
small, as they are not Democrats, and as they 
must wish to be useful in aiding to secure 
the best men to serve the country, it, per- 
haps, may not be out of place to suggest 
that as long as they are Independents they 
are merely a detached excresence belonging 
nowhere and to nobody. Why continue in 
that state, which permits what is not politi- 
cally desirable to exist from their sheer in- 
ability to prevent it! Why not rather ac- 
cept the definition of Macauley—the essence 
of politics is compromise, and compromising 
the differences which led to this separation, 
rejointhe Republican party for a grand and 
decisive effort in the forthcoming campaign ? 

HS — 

FairuFuL ‘ro irs Trust.—Never, in the 
history of the world, has a party been more 
faithful in carrying out the will of the people, 
than the Republican party. It has been true 
to every. promise ; it has kept sacred every 
pledge; it has carried the nation through 
a period of great peril; it has been the 
recognized bulwark of civil and religious 
liberty. Its past record is a true index of 
its future possibilities. To this record, 
the only one that can determine the 
merit of individuals or parties, the nation 
Jmay well point with pride. What the par- 
ty has been, it now is and will be in the 
future. 
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For nearly four years a score of our metro- 
politan newspapers have been engaged ina 
deliberate attempt to ‘‘run the country.” 
This has been especially manifested intheir 
dealings with the South, and the questions 
which have arisen out of the conflict between 
the old and the new—the prejudices and 
passions belonging to the period of slavery 
and civil war, contending with the necessi- 
ties, struggles and mistakes, but gradually 
eventuating in solid advancement of freed la- 
bor and equal citizenship. 

The newspapers we have in our mind, have 
largely directed their powerful machinery 


of investigation and statement toward the | 


Their attaches have 


been sent there, nominally to investigate, 


South. most trusted 
but in reality to ‘‘ make points ’’ for this ow 
that preconceived notion as to the condition 
of affairs which the omnipotent editors, by 
whose fiat the said correspondents ‘* live, 
move and hath their being,’’ have evolved 
from that sublime ‘‘ interior consciousness ”’ 
which to the most of them answers for knowl- 
edge and judgment. Quite as frequently 
these ‘‘ independent ”’ editors are consciously 


or otherwise, mere puppets in the hands of| 


wily speculators, who find it useful to con- 
trol a newspaper and to make money out of 
political conditions, created especially to 
advance some speculative interest or another. 
The so-called ‘* Liberal’ press is not alone 
in this sort of work ; some prominent journals 
that are without doubt heartily in accord 
with the Republican party, have done mis- 
chievous work by their superficial endorse- 


ment of superficial investigations, coming | 


from correspondents not especially prepared 


for such a work, and who, at the best, only | 


ride hastily through the South, talk with 
the 
take more heed of those whose interests or 


chance acquaintances, and in main 
prejudices must necessarily lead them to 
misrepresent the actual state of affairs. 

But the vicious tendency of all journalism 
towards the sensational ‘‘ making of points,”’ 
must vitiate fair and full enquiry. We ask 
any ordinarily careful reader of the current 
press for the the past three years, if they 
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have seen in the large amount of special cor- 
respondence from the South, which has 
been published in the New York, Chicago 
and Cincinnati newspapers, any attempts to 
soberly and fully state the facts relative to the 
changes which have been produced in trade 
and industry by free labor ? 

Any reference to the gradually, increasing 
ownership of land by the people who twelve 
years ago were slaves, seems to be carefully 
contri- 





ignored, except by an occasional 
| bution to religious newspapers, like the 
Methodist of New York. We are not told by 
the ‘special correspondents ’’ that the for- 
|imer slaves have so far advanced that they 
| are assessed on property rated at many mil- 
lions. Yet the auditors’ and treasurers’ re- 
ports of all the Southern States have been 
and are accessible. We are not told that 
manufacturing interests have largely in- 
creased in the South, showing the natural 


result that follows free labor, of the intro- 


duction of complex in place of simple indus- 
tries and civilization. We are told of the 
| decadence of New Orleans and other cities, 





| but none of these ‘‘ trained observers ’’ tell 
us of the growth of numerous inland towns 
j and villages, and the rapid increase of local 


trade which has everywhere followed the 
habilitation of free labor. 
pointed to the fact that New Orleans, for 


We are nowhere 


instance, received a mortal wound by the 
civil war, in that St. Louis its rival before 
|that event and its master now, was the re- 
| cipient of vast material benefits created by 
the war, owing to its position and the fact 
that it was geographically and politically 
Under the 
encrmous activity then created and since 
continued, St. obtained 
trol of the Mississippi River trade, and has 


\** sealed’? to the Union cause. 


Louis has con- 
drawn off from New Orleans and other South- 
}ern marts by means of its railroad system 
ithe business of the vast Southwest, which 
| those marts have naturally supposed to be 
ithe prize of their positions and endeavors. 
‘What is true of New Orleans, Vicksburg, 
Natchez and Memphis, is also true of many 
‘other Southern cities and ports. It will take 
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years for them to rebuild and regain their po- 
And in the meanwhile their business 
men growl at reconstruction, and plot with 
the anxious politician to overthrow what they 
sannot seriously affect. They blow against 
the wind and kick against the pricks, and 
when their spittle comes back to their faces, 
and their limbs are made sore by the re- 
sistance encountered, they cry aloud to the 
‘special correspondents,’’ who haste to re- 
cord all the ill-temper as proofs of the failure 
of reconstruction and the disastrous defeat 


tions. 


of free citizenship. 

Taxes are paraded as proof of corruption 
by these ‘‘ priests of the pen.’? We are 
nowhere favored with a comparison which 
will show what has legitimately resulted 
from the increase of persons to be governed, 
or what comes also from the increased cost of 
all administrative functions—a cost which 
is felt in the Northern as well 
Southern States. Take Mississippi or South 
Carolina for example. The usual process is 
to state, in the bulk, that State expenses 
are, say for 1873, so many millions, and that 


as in the 


they were for, say 1858, so many hundred 
thousands. There the matter is left. The 
paragraph is we!l turned, the point is appa- 
rently made, and is easily quoted, which is 
all our ‘Special’? has any interest in. To 
lave got at the facts would have required 
labor and thought, two things he avoids 
whenever it is possible. 

Let us look for a moment at the examples 
we have taken. Taxes have largely increased 
in the States named. Without doubt there 
has been wasteful and corrupt expenditures 
but the aggregate has been very much below 
what is believed. In proof of this, as well as 
shallowness of the sapient critics referred 
to, it should be borne in mind that the body 
of citizenship has increased over 150 per cent. 
in both States. Before emancipation and re- 
construction, individual masters, and, not the 
community, were charged with the care of 
paupers, and largely with the punishment of 
offenses, growing out of the relations to them 
of those who now make up the large majority 
of citizens. Courts have had to be organized, 
jails arranged, police provided, and paupers 
cared for —and all at the public charge. 








Besides, and more important still, no public & 


school system existed, or only so partial a 
one as not to deserve the name. This has all 
had to be created, de novo. It could not be 
done without cost, nor can it be maintained 
without taxes. Possibly, in some instances, 
there have been wasteful expenditures, but 
a careful examination and comparison will 
reduce them to asmall minimum. It is the 
fact that they are taxed to support the hated 
free schools which make so many of the 
whites complain. Some of them do this as 
thoughtlessly as the correspondents publish- 
ed, without stopping to think of the valid 
reasons for increase, and only seeing that it 
exists. 

So we might go on, ad libitum. It would be 
easy to show how they parade the one hun- 
dred or one thousand corrupt instances of 
which they are told, and fail to state what 
they might easily learn of the many thous- 
ands of sober, industrious, self-supporting 
a few 
years ago were slaves, and are now useful 


and forehanded citizens, who but 


and independent men and women. 


But there is one thing that the ‘‘Special’’ 
can no longer avoid seeing, and that is, the 
industry of the enfranchised laborer and how 
well his work is being performed. Testimony 
from the pens of such writers as Charles Nord- 
hoff, of the Herald, is valuable, not because he 
has gone there to be thorough and fair, but 
the reverse, as it seems to us, after carefully 
reading his Louisiana letters. 

Mr. Nordhoff devotes a letter, published 
June 2, to the colored laborers of Louisiana. 
The animus of patronzing superiority which 
runs through all, appears in this, but the 
effect is to make his testimony all the more 
valuable. Hesays: 

“The planters, without exception, so far 
as I have heard them speak, are thoroughly 
satisfied with the colored man as a laborer. 
They say that the negroes are orderly, docile, 
faithful to their engagements, steady laborers 
in the field, readily submitting to directions 
and instructions, and easily managed and 
made contented. This applies to cotton as 
well as sugar planters, and all is summed up 
in the phrase I most frequently heard used: 
‘We have the best laboring class in the 
world.’ Their faults are mainly of careless- 
ness with such property as mules and farm- 
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ing implements and killing cattle and hogs. 
* * * # * * * 
But it appears to make no difference whether 
the mules belong to the planter or to the 
laborer. The latter is as conscientiously 
careless of his own as of another’s property. 
It is part of the heedlessness bred of slavery, 
and it will take time to be bred out, as it was 
bred in. 

Again he says: 

*‘One thing greatly pleases me —the black 
man pays his debts. All the petty shop- 
keepers, of whom the country is full, are 
ready to give credit to the negroes. It was 
a question I asked often, and always receiv- 
ed the same reply :—‘ They always pay up.’ 
Among the rice planters where the blacks 
work by the day they frequently hire cotta- 
ges, and the owner of some of these told me 
he would rather have negroes than whites 
for tenants, because they paid more promptly. 
A country storekeeper said to me : —‘ Ninety 
per cent. of my sales are to colored people, 
and ninety per cent. of my bad debts are 
owed by whites.’ ”’ 

Mr. Nordhoff refers to the ownership of land 
and the unwillingness of the planters to sell. 
He does not blaine them for this, and says 
further that the negro is slovenly, and only 
wants, as a rule, an acre or two as a patch 
for his garden and cottage. 

Among other testimony, he refers to their 
employment on railroad construction, and 
gives this statement of a contractor: 

‘* They are the very best of laborers, always 
willing, zealous and faithful, and will work 
very hard and in the most disagreeable labor 
for anyone who treats them well.”’ 

Elsewhere Mr. Nordhoff declares that col- 
ored mechanics form an important part of the 
civic populations, that they are industrious, 
capable, and generally forehanded. He re- 
gards the industrial prospects as satisfactory, 
and thinks that in a few years the colored 
laborers will very largely become independ- 
ent farmers. 

Yet we are also told that they are incapa- 
ble, politically, and do not do well as suffra- 
gans. The trouble all that class of 
criticism is, that the colored voters will not 


about 


play at ‘‘ follow my leader;”’ the proper leader 
being, in the estimation of the self-sufficient, 
only those who are better off and better edu- 
cated. The colored man’s instincts and 
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gotten that it was educated men who enslaved 

him —that trained intelligence keeps him in 
that position, and that in the society wherein 
he moves, both have been and are, in large 
degree, his implacable foes. As his own 
intelligence increases, he learns to discrimi- 
nate as to cause and effect, and will himself 
correct evils that have grown out of his own 
ignorance. 

But what we aim at, is to show that recon- 
struction is not a failure ; that it has paid all it 
cost; that a free industry brings its own 
reward, moulding fairly a social life and ma- 
terial conditions commensurate with its own 
extent; that it creates forces which make 
the fabric more stable and secure with every 
passing year, and that there now exists, as 
the prize of Republican exertions, and in 
despite of the hideous obstacles that have and 
still remain, elements of Republican civiliza- 
tion— which already endows the South with 
new life, and will ere long be fully recog- 














necessities have so far, in spite of all mis- 
takes, been better guides. He has not for- 





nized as bringing toit the greatest of blessings. 





Democracy.—Democracy has been tried 
and found wanting. It once stood before the 
people as a party of honor and justice. But 
it turned its back on freedom, persecuted its 
champions and became the mere tool of the 
slave power. Infidelity to principle, brought 
corruption into its administration. Whenthe 
Nation rose in 1861, to cast it out fromits high 
office of governmental control, it was not the 
political freak of an hour, but the resolve of 
a people that had no further use for a party 
that had betrayed its trust. I's fall was the 
death blow of the power which sustained it. 
The grave of Slavery should have been the 
grave of Democracy. 

As a political power, it should have been 
banished from the field of American politics. 
But the power of evil oftentimes outlives the 
institutions which generated it. Slavery is 
dead, but its ripened fruit, corrupt Demo>- 
racy, still lives to exert its baneful influence 
on the destiny of a nation. To resist the 
spread of its political poison, requires fidel- 
ity, watchfulness, energy and thorough or- 
ganization on the part of those who love their 
country, and desire its government to re- 
main in the loyal hands of those who saved 


|it from the deadly attack of Democracy and 


lavery. 
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DUTIES VS. RIGHTS. 


Rights and duties are reciprocal. This is 
a truisin often eloquently turned, but sel- 
dom obeyed. We hear continually about 
the rights of men, of women, ofthe individual 
or society ; of private property, personal or 
corporate enterprise, and all the innumera- 


ble claims in which “‘rights’’ are proclaimed | 


and asserted. Something too much of this 


is the rule. 


demand for ‘‘rights.”’ 
tempt the performance of duties with the 
same zeal that they assert their rights. Yet 
the latter cannot be maintained without the 
former. 

Possession and obligation are mutual—in- 
ter-dependent and inter-related. Noone can 
for long maintain unsullied and unrestricted 
the rights of citizenship, unless at the same 
time, they see to it that every duty apper- 


taining thereto, at whatever cost of comfort, | 


taste or inclination, is rigidly performed. 

It is just here too, that in our country we 
appear likely to lose ground. It is on the 
vital fact of citizenship that men too gener- 
ally failin the performance of civic duties 
and obligations. 
prehension relating to politics, which so 
commonly prevails among the busy and well- 
to-do, the business and professional classes. 
As arule they are onthe side of good govern- 
ment. Even when they support a political 
philosophy which we may condemn, it can- 
not be doubted but that they are personally 
anxious to see secured both order and liberty. 

Yet the apathy of these classes is to-day 
the greatest danger of the republic. In the 
South, it allows the violence of the dangerous 
elements, and the bitter, social and unreas- 
oning hatred of the women, to control the 
white people and bring the whoie section 
into disrepute, maintaining the policy which 
they are apt at denouncing, and keeping 
alive elsewhere the suspicion with which it 


is not unnatural the animus of a community | 
recently so moved with deadly hostility to | 


the nation, should be viewed by those who 
were and are faithful thereto. In the North 
this same supine indifference to duty and 


Let us note for a brief space how 
seldom the word ‘‘duty’? is linked with the) 
Still less do men at- | 


Take for instance the ap-| 


'the vigilanze it demands, surrenders im- 
| portant communities to the dangerous classes, 
abandons large public interests to the cog- 
trol of the speculators, and leaves politics, as 
'a business, to the more or less unsafe manip- 
ulation, of the professional manager. 

Yet everywhere the mass of men are al- 
ways ready to form under the leadership of 
the best citizens. If the reverse is too often 
true, it will surely be found that those who 
claim to be the best have neglected their 

duty; or attempting to do it have gone to the 
task in the spirit of assuming mastership, in- 
i stead of that of equal and tendered intelli- 
Whoso would lead must first 
But this is stray- 


| gent service. 
' serve and be recognized. 
ing from our point of insistance, which is 
of government and 


{that in the 
politics there can be no rights without duties; 


domain 


no privilege without equal vigilance; no 
| freedom without constant resistance to all the 
| encroachments of the influences which come 
from the opposite spirit. Life is everywhere 
| dual and society is born, trained and main- 
| tained, as the offspring thereof. Whichever 
| element of human endeavor—equity or au- 
| tocracy—obtains the upper hand, will mark 
The past 


jall the days with its character. 
{ ° 

| brings lessons we should heed. 
hath its duties requiring faithful performance 


The present 


which done now and done continuously, can 
alone secure all rights to all, now and in 
the future. This is a philosophy that the 
republican can least of all afford to ignore. 
It is one also, that the most intelligent citizen 
can neglect, only at obvious peril. 
—-_ a 

Tne Cextenntan YEAR.—The Centennial 
jubilee may give birth to many foolish 
things, but none so foolish as the restoration 
of Democracy. To celebrate the birth of a 
nation by restoring to power its would-be 
assassins, would be a bitter satire on justice 
and consistency. We must round out our 
hundredth anniversary by giving an old 
fashioned welcome tothe party that made the 
/ Centennial possible. Anything short of a 
rousing majority for the men and principles 
that best reflect the sterling patriotism of our 





‘early fathers, would be base ingratitude. 
These men and principles make up the Re 
publican party; tothem belongs the honor of 
a grand Centennial victory. 
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FORWARD! BY COMPANIES. 





As discipline is to an army so is organiza-| State and Gounty Committees, and fail to 
tion to a political party. What is party in | avail themselves of sympathetic and substan- 
the political sense of the term? The band-| ¢ial support naturally growing out of rural 


ing together of men holding views in com-| Committees, thus, as it were, exposing 
mon, and desirous of stamping the impress | themselves to the raking fire of their ene- 
of such views upon the administration of| mies in skirmish line, and drilling by regi- 
their State or nation. As numerical major-} ment rather than in squads. 


ities do not always reap victory in battle, As ‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
even when all else is even, so political par-| liberty,’’ so proper organization is the price 
ties do not always issue from campaigns with} of political success. Last fall our party 
results proportionate to their numbers. Inj} might have been faithfully represented by 
the former case discipline is essential. Sol-| the image of the ancient god which had nei- 





diers before engaging on the sanguinary| ther hands nor feet with which to reach out or 
field must have frequent drill meetings, thus 
not only learning the manual of arms but 
familiarizing themselves one with another, 


advance. Its every member seemed to settle 
| back in his political harness as though he 
; had no load to carry, no responsibility to 
impel him onward, and the result was de- 
feat, retributive for the apathy which pro- 
duced it. But the defeat was not a rout, 


which association begets confidence and in- 
duces a spirit of harmony and mutual deter- 
mination to achieve victory. Thus we see, 
or rather have seen, that when discipline | only a stimulus. What we looked upon as 
and drill are most rigidly observed, a spirit} Yankee guns proved to be Democratic artil- 
of commendable pride ramifies the organiza- | lery—when we supposed we were on dress 
tion, from company up to regiment, or as far | parade we were surprised by the enemy. 
as associate discipline runs. It is noticeable} We did not meet a Bull Run, only a Shiloh 


in this connection that no General, however surprise. Since then reinforcements have 


able, ever rested secure in drilling his men} come to us, and now most that is required is 
by corps, or divisions, or even by regiments, | drill and organization. 

and no Colonel competent to command, satis- We are now upon the threshhold of an 
fied himself with dress parade or review, but 
insisted that not only company but squad 


important campaign. Let us not put off the 


work of organization until 1876, but organ- 

drill be freely indulged in. ize at once, and occupy all time intervening 
As stated in the outset, what is true as | between now and November of next year, in 

relates to discipline and drill in military or-| filling up our ranks and disciplining our 

ganizations applies with equal force to politi- | comrades with the truth, faith, and patriotic 

cal parties. zeal which is the base and foundation of our 
The Republicans have a National Execu- | political league. 





tive Committee. Every State in the Union We earnestly entreat every Republican 
provides a State Executive Committee. Each | whose eye falls upon this article, to consti- 
county has, or should have, a County Cen- 
tral Committee, and every city and town! the work suggested. We have no apprehen- 
should be similarly provided for, these com- | sions that State Central Committees will not 
mittees having sub-committees according to| be formed, but are apprehensive lest the 


tute himself a special committee to aid in 


necessity or population. The National Com-| forming of sub-committees, in proper num- 
mittee can do nothing without the aid and | bers, be so long delayed as to render almost 
co-operation of the State Committees, and | nugatory their efficiency. Let county, town 
the latter but only little without support | and township committees be created to act 
from sister Committees in their respective | in conjunction with the State committees, 
commonwealths. But it is too often the case | and let the work devolving upon such be 
that Republicans content themselves with | actively engaged in, and vigorously accom- 
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SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 





plished, and the result will be such a Water- 
loo for the enemy, that the misnomer ‘* De- 
mocracy,’’ will not again float upon the po- 
litical atmosphere of our country an offense 
to the nostrils of those who love their 
country and its hallowed institutions. 
Before closing, the suggestion might not 
be amiss that political clubs be freely organ- 
ized in every possible locality. These serve 
to stimulate the masses, and infuse a spirit 
of zeal and earnestness otherwise unavail- 
able. Who can fail to remember the value 
attaching to the ‘‘Wide Awakes”’ 
and the important part they played in the 
holy scheme of defeating the cohorts of 
slavery and national disruption. So, too, 
the ‘‘ boys in blue,’’ and other organizations 
of like 
should wait for others to present name, style 
The end and aim is 


character since. None need, or 
or work for such clubs. 
to stimulate electors to a sense of duty, not 
only to cast their votes on the right side but 
to serve as recruiting offices and camping 
grounds for the soldiers of our party. The 
rallying cry is, or should be, the same now 
as in the past. The contest upon which we 
are entering is one between loyal citizens 
and late rebel leaders. The latter are pre- 
paring for a desperate struggle to secure po- 
“Change,’’ is the only 
presented by the 
means the dethronement of loyal 


litical supremacy. 
issue opposition, and 
** Change ”’ 
men, and enthronement of those who plunged 
our nation into the vortex of financial dis- 
tress, and crowded the blue ether above us 
with the spirits of those who preferred death 
to national dishonor. ‘‘Up boys, and at 
them.’’ 
2 Se 


One or irs Trictupns.— The Republican 
party, through its administration of a wise 
financial system, has paid over 8900,000,600 
of the public debt in less than ten years, and 
this in the face of a steady reduction of tax- 
This splendid showing may entitle 


ation. 
the party to no credit in the eyes of Democ- 
racy, but the thoughtful men of the nation 
will see in this financial exhibit. the proof, 
strong as holy writ, of the sterling integrity 
and capacity of the party to govern the Re- 
public wisely and well. 


of 1860, | 


Exection or Unirep Sratres SENAtTors BY 
THE PEOPLE.—In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, now in session at Lincoln, Nebraska, a 
a proposition is being discussed, with a proba- 
bility of its incorporation into the new Con- 


| stitution, submitting to a direct vote of the 


people the election of United States Senators. 
Whether true 


or false, the charge usually follows a success- 


This idea seems practicable. 


ful aspirant for Senatorial honors that his 
success was dependent and consequent upon 
While it might be 
possible for a wealthy man to buy up a suffi- 


corrupt electioneering. 


cient number of State legislators to secure his 
election to the United States Senate, there are 
none wealthy enough to purchase the votes of 
the masses, and while, under the present sys- 
tem, candidates personally or through inte- 
rested friends, might have the hardihood to 
approach members of their State Legislatures 
corruptly, none vould be found with effrontery 
sufficient to make corrupt overtures to the 
people. Again, one can scarcely conceive 
why the power to elect United States Sena- 
tors should be transferred from the people to 
their reprensentatives, or why electors are 
not as well qualified to vote for United States 
Senators as for representatives to their State 
Legislatures, or in the lower House of Con- 
gress. Another thing to be considered in this 
connectionis, itnot unfrequently happens that 
the will of the people is outraged through the 
A State 
may giveamajority for one party and, through 


operations of the present system. 


the apportionment system, elect a representa- 
tive of the opposition to the United States 
Senate. There are many notable instances of 
such, the most modern of which are those in 
Illinois and Ohio, wherein Douglas defeated 
Lincoln in ’58, with a majority in the State 
against him, but a majority of State repre- 
sentatives for him; and Thurman was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1568, though 
the State of Ohio, in the election of 1867, 
which brought about such result, elected the 
Republican State ticket. Adopt the principle 
proposed by Nebraska, and the will of the 
people would be reflected as to who should 
represent them in the United States Senate, 
as wellas inthe lecal councils. Three years 
ago, this proposition was submitted to the 


Committee on Platform in the Philadelphia 




















THE DUTIES OF YOUNG 


MEN. 





Convention, and favorably considered, but 
was finally tabled in committee, in the belief 
that the question had not been sufficiently 
canvassed by the people, though all acknowl- 
edged that it was eminently correct in prin- 


ciple, and would eventually work into pop- 
j ular favor. It is to be hoped that Nebraska 
will incorporate the idea into its or 





unic law, 
and thus exhibit its practical workings. 





THE DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN. 


There are, throughout the country, thous- 
ands of young men who are just beginning 
business life. They have got through their 
school days, and have arrived at that period 
when the dependence of the youth merges 
The 
next five years will determine what they are 
likely to be in the mature and ripened days 


into the independence of the man. 


in store for them. 
may lift some above the plane of their indi- 
vidual exertions, but the ninety and nine 
out of a hundred will be what they make 
themselves, 
win distinction in any branch of business, 


the chances are in their favor that they will, | 


sooner or later, win it. If they start life 
with the spirit of indifference, they will 
drift along with the tide, may secure enough 
to eat and drink and to clothe themselves, 
but old age will overtake them not far in ad- 
vance of the spot where they started. 
Therefore, it is all important that the 
young man should start right, and when cer- 


tain on this point, should throw his whole | 


soul into the business he has chosen.  Suc- 
cess is the result of energy, an intelligent 
appreciation of life’s opportunities, and 
The young man who has 
these elements to rely upon, will seldom fail 
to achieve what he set out to obtain. If he 
seeks wealth, it will come to him; if fame, 
he will secure it; if power, it will be given 
tohim. The degree of his reward will bein 


business courage. 


proportion to his deserts as a man. There 
may be exceptions to this, but wherever 
found they will be attributable to no fault of 
the man, but rather to those misfortunes 


which come like sudden storms, giving no 


. . . | 
warning of their approach, and destroying | 


in an hour the patient work of a life-time. 


Respectability and honor come from the) 


man, and not the trade he follows. One 


business is as honorable as another, if it is 


Fortunate circumstances | 


If they start out determined.to | 


legitimate. This should be borne in mind 
by all young men who are about to start out 
into active business life. 

Personal integrity should be the corner- 
Without it, the most 
brilliant attainments will fail to reach suc- 


stone of character. 
cess. The world stands in need of upright 
men, men who can be relied upon, whose 
word is as good as a bond, who are proof 
against the corrupting influences which beset 
the business man everywhere. No matter 
how strong the temptation, young men often 
make a mistake in the choice of an occupa- 
ition. Through false notions of respectabil- 
ity, they enter upon professions or trades 
for which they have no adaptability. They 
seek to become lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
and are voted failures by all who come in 
icontact with them. They might have made 
good merchants, or excellent mechanics, but 
they started wrong, and keep wrong all their 
lives. 

Start right! This is all important. <A 
good blacksmith is a hundred-fold more val- 
uable to a community than a poor doctor, 


; lawyer or preacher. He will make a fortune 
jat his anvil, while these professional moths 
| are starving to death. 

| 


jest principles as to the rock of safety. To 
; let go this rock is to drift to certain destruc- 


The young beginner should cling to hon- 


5 at 7 . . . . 
jtion. The ship which breaks from its moor- 


| ings on a lee shore is no more certain of de- 
| struction than the young man who breaks 
| away from honest principles. Honesty first, 
|industry and intelligence second, are the 
elements which we commend as the only re- 
‘reliable groundwork for human success. 

Last, but not least, vote right! A man 
“owes much to his family, to his business, 
but he owes more to his country, for without 
ithis, what would be home or business to 


him? In starting life, young men should 
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POLITICAL REGENERATION, 








educate themselves to serve the nation, with 
the same fidelity’ with which they apply 
themselves to business. 


cast a vote once a year. This is but a frac- | 
tional part of the duty which a citizen owes | 
to society. He should take part in the pri- 
mary meetings, have his influence felt in 
the conventions, and be heard at all times 


and in all places where his personal influ- 
ence would tend to elevate politics and se- 
cure men of high character for office. When 
the business men of the country become in- | 
terested in political affairs, we shall have 


fewer complaints made of bad or incompe- | 
It may be} 


tent men being elected to office. 
difficult to change the habits of old business 
men in this particular, and bring them to a! 
realization of their duty to the nation, but | 
They are free! 


not so with the young men. 
to lay down certain duties which must be | 
We urge upon them this sacred | 
Let it head the list of | 


performed. 
duty of citizenship. 
obligations, and let its faithful performance 
be regarded as little short of a religious | 
duty. | 

To reduce these duties of citizenship to a} 
system that will be a vital force, through 


combination with others, we urge the young 
men of the nation to organize Republican | 
clubs in their respective communities, so 
that, by organized efforts, true reform can be 
brought about wherever needed. The Re- 
publican party has a strong claim upon the 
It has made 
possible the government which protects them 
and the Rephblic which they love. It is a 
party of progress, of youthful aspirations, 
and has within it, subject to greater devel- 


young men of the country. 


opment, the principles of individual and na- 
tional To the standard of this 
party, a standard of patriotism, of loyalty, 
of political integrity, the nation calls its 
Let them respond to the call, 


success. 


young men. 
and by their earnest efforts preserve for pos- 
terity the rich blessings of self-government, 
which they now enjoy. 





Tur New York Ziebune, speaking of Con- 
necticut, says that neither party has any 


very strong men in the Legislature, but of 





the two the Democrats are the weaker. 


PouiticAL REGENERATION.—The accusation 
| has often been made against the policy of the 


It is not enough to! Republican party, and the administrative ac- 


| tion and legislation, by which it has been 
formulated and enforced, that southern re- 
construction has never aimed at regeneration. 
The criticism is expressed, that we have su- 
perimposed instead of in-forming, and so re- 


| forming the southern body politic. This criti- 


cism rests upon a self-evident proposition ; 
that is, that there must be an interior sense 
and acceptance of ideas and forces ; and that 
without this, exterior applications are only 
impositions more or less useless in their ef- 
ffects. The cure must be from the interior, 
outward. Wemust have ‘‘true inwardness’’ 
in the best sense. 

All this is true, but when you have broken 
a limb it is necessary to put it into bandages, 
so that the natural forces may have the op- 
portunity of knitting together the broken 
parts and thus reconstruct the avenues by 


| Which the functions of the injured limb may 


be restored. 
The analogy holds good for the work that 
has beendone intheSouth. Bandages have 


to be applied. Limbs that were broken and 


| disjointed had to be kept where the work of 


re-knitting could be performed. Gutside 
forces had to be brought in, and the veins 
running in the patient’s system had to be 
drawn off or conquered by the transfusion 
But it must al- 
ways be borne in mind, that the truest and 
surest growth is from within to withont. 
Our southern friends must not forget that 


into its viens of new forces. 


regenertion is the most important result 
that is to be achieved. One re- 
deemed from the influences of slavery— 
where the need of education is fully and 


county 


freely recognized by all, and wherein civil 
rights are no longer disputed, is practically 
a greater honor to the cause of true Repub- 
licanism, than the enforcing from tke out- 
side on a whole state of laws against which, 
however, right and necessary it may be, 
there is still a vigorous public antagonism. 

It is essential doubtless that there shall con- 
tinue to be such an outside influence. But 
Repvblicans in the South should remember 
that they must take heed against depending 
upon it alone, and see to it steadily, that 
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‘ THE OHIO REPUBLICAN 
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every interior element of progress is care- 


fully nurtured and encouraged. The pri- 
mary unit of Republican life is the town- 
ship or parish. The crowning glory is the 
nation—resplendent in its strength—slow to 
interfere with local details and affairs, but 
swilt to maintain the rights of all, when the 
home forces are no longer in accord with this 





| essential idea, or are too weak to defend it. 
| But we must begin with the unit. [f the 
township be truly Republican—we mean in 
the larger and not the party sense—the state, 
will surely be so, and the Union be kept 
keen and active by constant and intelligent 


vigilance. 


THE OHIO REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS.. 


The Republican Convention which met at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the 2d inst., have done 
well, both as to nominations and platform 
declarations. ; 

The State ticket is an excellent one. The 
honored Republican whose name heads the 
ticket has already proved his metal. He has 
served the nation gallantly in the field ; 
ably in Congress, and as Governor, the State 
which is asked to re-elect him already knows 
by good service, how efficient an Executive 
he can be. 
one — representative of the best elements 
of the great party by which it is nominated, 
and commending itself to the numerous body 
of citizens who claim non-partizan positions, 
by the ability, experience, and uprightness 
of the Acting on the 
principle of putting forward the best men, 
the Ohio Republicans, in the following list, 


several nominees. 


present names on which fall no shadow of | 


reproach or stain: 
for Governor — Rutherford B. Hayes, San- 
dusky. 
» Lieutenant Governor—Thomas L. Young, 
Hamilton. 
Supreme Judye— George W. Mellvaine. 
Auditor — James Williams, Franklin. 
Treasurer — J. Minor Milliken, Butler. 
Public Works — Peter Thacher, Cuya- 
hoga. 
The various interests of the State, geo- 
=) 
graphically considered, are fairly represented 
in these selections, while no larger principles 
are subordinated by such considerations. 
The platform must strike every citizen 
favorably. It 
not overload the issues paramount in the 
State itself by any unnecessary parading of 


is brief and direct. It does 


‘National questions, yet, at the same time, it 


meets those that are prominent without eva-! 


The ticket throughout is a strong | 


The “Third Term’? folly 
is squarely met, but not unnecessarily dig- 
nified by too elaborate reference. On the 
other hand, there are declarations, such as 
that of the sixth, which clearly show that 
the 
| have a clear perception of rising and impor- 
tant issues. The most important planks are 
found in the ‘Fourth’? and ‘Fifth’? para- 
These are temperate but explicit, 


sion or disguise. 


Republican party in Ohio, as elsewhere, 


| graphs. 
and clearly set forth the duty of those who 
are not directly opposed to our free schools, 
and who do not aim to bind Republican 
America to the policy of that Apostolic Em- 
pire, whose seal is in the Vatican, and whose 
| policy it is to make allegiance thereto supe- 
| rior to all secular and temporal government. 
|The Ohio platform deserves careful perusal. 


Here it is: . 


“The Republicans of Ohio, in Convention 
assembled, reaffirming the cardinal princi- 
| ples of their organization, which have become 
i received maxims of policy, Stateand National, 
| declare, on specific points, the series of senti- 
{ments following: 

‘First. The States are one as a Nation, and 
| all citizens are equal under the laws, and enti- 
tled to their fullest protection. 
| *Second. That policy of finance should be 
| steadily pursued which, without unnecessary 
'shock to business or trade, will ultimately 
|; equalize the purchasing capacity of the coin 
| and paper dollar. 
| “Thad. We are in favor of a tariff for rev- 
enue, with incidental protection to American 
industry. 
‘Fourth. We stand by free education, our 
public school system, the taxation of all for 
| its support, and no division of the school fund. 
| “#ifth Under our Republican system of 
government there should be no connection, 
direct or indirect, between Church and State, 
and we oppose all legislation in the interest 
| of any particular sect. Upon this subject we 
should not fail to profit by the experience 
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of foreign governments, where efforts of the | 
Church to control the State constitute an evil | 
of great magnitude and endangers the power 
and prosperity of the people. 

“Sixth. We demand such revision of the 
patent laws as will relieve industry from the | 
oppression of monopolies. 

*“Seventh. A grateful people can never cease 
to remember the services of our soldiers and | 
sailors, and it is due to them that liberality | 
and generosity should obtain in the adjust- 
ment of pay and bounties. 

** Eighth. We demand that the wublic 
domain shall be scrupulously reserved for 
occupancy by actual settlers. 

* Ninth. The determination of the Govern- 
ment to collect the revenue, and prevent and | 
punish frauds, has our unqualified approval. | 

** Tenth. That the power of municipal cor- 
porations to create debts should be restricted, | 
and local and other expenditures should be 
so reduced as to diminish taxation. 

** Fleventh. The observance of Washing- 
ton’s example in retiring at the close of a 
second Presidential term, will be in the 


| 


| ary work well. 
| of organization—is of the utmost importance. 


i made. 


future, as it has been in the past, regarded 
as a fundamental rule in the unwritten law 
of the Republic. 

* Twelfth. The distinguished success of his 
administration, which, to the fame of the 
patriot soldier, has added that of the capable 
and judicious statesman, entitles President 
Grant to the gratitude of his countrymen.”’ 


Our Ohio friends have done the prelimin- 
But what remains— that 
is needed. 


und much work 


There has been considerable demoralization ; 


Time is short 


| some dissatisfaction still exists ; but neither 


are so strong or deep-rooted that energetic 
We expect to 
redeem Ohio. The Republicans there are 
determined, and the votes are on their side, 
if the proper efforts are properly directed and 
We have no fears but what they will 


work cannot overcome them. 





THE UNION FOREVER. 


It is certainly gratifying to flnd the Cincin- | 
| 
nati Commercial outspoken in a direction and | 


upon a subject which appeals at once to the 
patriotism of the people. General Sherman 
has recorded in his Memoirs that in 1861, on 
his way to Lancaster, Ohio, he stopped at 
New Orleans jand visted the quartermaster, 
Col. A. C. Myers, who had resigned from the 
army aud accepted service under the new 
regime of secession. Myers was in the same 
room that Sherman himself had occupied 
when he was there as Commissary, in 1853 ; 
the same pictures were on the wall; and the 
letters ‘‘U. 8.’? were on everything. Gen. 
Sherman asked Myers if he did not feel funny? 
“*No, not at all,’”? said Myers. ‘‘The thing 
was inevitable; secession was a complete 
success ; there wonld be no war, but the two 
Governments would settle all matters of busi- 
ness in a friendly spirit! Lverybody regarded 
the change of government as final; that Lowsvana, 
by a inere declaration, was a free and wd. pendent 
Slate, and could enter into auy new alliance on 
combimation she chose.”’ 

The Cincinnati Commercial takes the oppor- 


tunity to remark upon the text: ‘‘ We find 


|rant as they were fourteen years ago. 





the same doctrine by which the people’ of 
Louisiana were beguiled to their ruin. in 


1861, in political platforms of this day. The 
same sort of people who were urging it in 
1861, are urging it to-day; and they are as 
narrow-minded, dull, malicious, and intole- 
The 
people at large have learned one exceedingly 
valuable lesson, however, and that is, that 
secession means war—instant, utter, over- 
whelming war. Whatever follies people may 
hereafter commit, they will not stumble with 
or wander after their ‘States’ into a ‘Con- 
federacy,’ with the impression that they are 
We, the 
people of all the townships, municipalities, 


peaceably asserting a legal right. 


counties, Territories and States, constitute a 
nation, and if any county, city or State, 
attempts to assert its independence, it will 
find its policy rectified at the point of the 
bayonet.”’ 

It is well that this truth should be borne 
inmind. No spoken or written folly indi- 
cating sympathy with secession, and no ac- 
tion springing from: opinions which led to the 
rebellion, will be tolerated. It is simple 
The South will find its interest in 
burying all that provokes antagonism and 


treason. 


hinders the final settlement of the questions 


involved. A turbulent South has been a 
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godsend to the Democratic party; and that 
party has been busy in keeping alive the 
strife. But the peace and prosperity of the 
nation is too deeply connected with the af- 
fairs of the Souti:, to allow those affairs to 
continue the sport of reckless politicians. 
Long since, would the South have blossomed 
as the rose, and its citizens been happy 
and contented, if the earnest efforts of the 
Republican party had been allowed to bear 


their legitimate fruit. The measures of re- 


Nl ; : : ~ 
| construction are designed to unite the South. 
| They are built upon the only foundation 


| which can or should be laid—namely—the 
When 


| this great truth is recognized in practice, 


equality of all men before the law. 


| whatever difference of political faith may 
exist, a healthy public opinion will be formed, 


/and the troubles in the South will be healed 
by inaugurating an era of wisdom and jus- 
tice. 


| 
| 





PRESERVE THE PURITY OF THE BALLOT-BOX, 


No party however strong it may be nu- 
merically, can long sustain its popularity if 
its political campaigns and elections are not 
conducted with a strict regard to integrity. 
The war was followed by a large increase of 


political corraption, and the ballot-box could | 


no longer 


Sone : ‘ | 
indicating with certainty who were really 


the successful candidates. It is generally 
claimed that the election of John T. Hoffman, 
for example, as Governor of New York, was 
illegal, and no official contradiction of the 
New York City 
became noted, during the reign of Tweed & 
Co., for ballot stuffing; and there is little 
doubt that bribery and corruption at elec- 


charge has ever been made. 


tions have been largely practiced in the 
South, and no doubt. to some extent, in other 


be relied upon, in all cases, as} 


‘into their meshes and forced to vote for 
certain candidates against their conscientious 
convictions of duty. 


| Hence, the opinion is daily gaining strength 


|in the public mind, that additional safe- 
guards are required to meet just such cases, 
and preserve more thoroughly the public 
integrity and purity of the ballot-box. 

This matter was brought to the notice of 
, the Constitutional Convention, held in Ne- 
| braska a few days ago, by J. W. Dawes, one 
of the delegates, who offered the following as 
a proper article to be incorporated in the 


| new State Constitution. It seems to be suffi- 


ciently clear and binding even for these 
degenerate times of legislative corruption : 


| 
| Members of the Legislature before they 





enter upon their official duties, shall take 


sections of the Union since the close of the) and subscribe the following oath or affirma- 
war. But that circumstance must not be! tion: 

eee: 7 
accepted as an indication that these practices | 


No 
man not entirely bereft of the spirit of patriot- 


have become popular with the people. 


ism, to say nothing of character and honesty, 
will sell his vote or accept a bribe to do that 
The 
temptation of pinching poverty will have no 
influence upon his decision. He will spurn 
the degrading tender, and treat the candi- 
date who offers it directly, or through his 


which he honestly believes to be wrong. 


friends, with contempt; and this with ex- 
ceptional cases and in limited localities, is 
the public sentiment and practice. 

Yet ambitious aspirants for office will not 
scruple to approach honest voters, or employ 
their friends to do it for them, with sugar- 
coated bribes in various forms ; and it some- 
times happens that honest citizens are drawn 


“T do solemnly swear (affirm) that I will 
support the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the State of Nebraska, 
and will faithfully discharge the duties of 
Senator or Representative—to the best of my 
ability, and that I have not, knowingly or 
intentionally paid or contributed anything 
or made any promise in the nature of a bribe 
to directiy or indirectly influence any vote 
at the election at which [ was chosen to fill 
the said office, and have not accepted, nor 
will I accept or recceive directly or indi- 
rectly, any money or other valuable thing 
from any corporation, company or person, 
for any vote or influence I may give, or 
withhold on any bill, resolution or ap- 
propriation, or for any other official act.” 


This cath shall be administered by a Judge 
of the Supreme or Circuit Court, in the hall 
of the House to which the member is elected, 
and the Secretary of State shall record and 
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file the oath subscribed by each member. | is unquestionably the popular sentiment of 
Any member who shall refuse to take the | the people throughout the American Union. 
oath herein prescribed shall forfeit his office ; | Political fraud is repugnant to good citizen- 
and every member who shall be convicted of | ship ; it is offensive to the spirit of Repub- 
having sworn falsely to, or of violating this licanism, and degrading to our manhood. 
said oath, shall forfeit his office and be dis-| But in no form is it more offensive than 
qualified thereafter from hoiding any oflice of when practiced in an election campaign, and 
profit or trust in this State. in connection with the ballot-box. 

It matters not what may be the practice of Let us therefore by State legislation and 
political parties in other countries, itis enough | other practical safegaurds, labor to preserve 
for us to know, that in a Republic and under | our political institutions of every form from all 
a Republican form of government, the public those practices which tend to weaken them 
good requires that all political institutions in the eyes of honest men and destroy their 
must be preserved in their purity. This) legitimate influences upon society. 
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For a neat disposal of a subject in few | for this except a gradual education towards 

: | ‘ ; ; : 
words, this from the Buffalo xpress is about) a closer unity of thought. The Professor 

i | 5 : ; oe 
as good as anything that could have been) considered it the sacred duty of good citizens 
said: lin these days to take a deeper interest in 
‘There is ample scope int our political} polities. He held that teachers should en- 
life for the exercise of individual liberty and | force this, and that preachers should preach 
independence without making war upon the | ik Gree diheen tek tin ts. dk 
° » ° ° q . 4 z § » Ss » 
few cardinal principles that form the founda- | - i 8 ¢: 5 E ’ : 
tion of political parties, and so of the gov- party, and strive to purify it by attending 
ernment. The individuality and eas eee the primaries, and by defeating unworthy 
ence that Senator Schurz exercised too mucii } nominations. Perfection is impossible, but 

‘ ssible, 

resembled the independence of the bush- 1 : 3 
pein Hip eee yy such means as these much will be gained 

whacker who plunders with judicial imupar-| x po 

tiality the corpses of both armies. Plain, | 
common people will regard his war upon 
the Repul-lican party as simply treason to it. 
. . ‘ . we ! * 
At the recent meeting of the Social Science | party which has brought the nation through 


and the world be benefitted. 
The Professor is right, and his suggestions 





are worthy of attention. The Republican 


Association, held in Detroit, Professor Kent] its peril, and whose principles are those of 
read a paper on political parties, their or-|the best and wisest of its citizens, is the 
ganization and management, and the costs! only party capable of keeping the nation 
thereof. The Professor remarked that po-| abreast of the progress of the age. Had Re- 
litical partics are a necessity of the age,| publicans done their duty in the last elec- 
and are fully developed in free countries. | 
Through them come reforms. Rarely can a| House of Representatives could have existed 





tions, no such anomaly as a Democratic 


man or a newspaper hold aloof froma party|in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
and have much influence. Direct influence | tegret for past neglect is useless, unless 
on governmental action is only obtained by | accompanied by reformation. Important pub- 
party ties. A leader must not step — lic questions and living issues have yet to 
his party; if he does, influence and leader- | be met and settled ; the Republican party is 


ship will desert him. The ideal after which | the only party which possesses the requisite 


a party should strive, is to put its best andj intelligence and patriotism to deal with 
wisest men at the head. In the manage-| them. Democratic professions and Demo- 
ment of parties the chief defects are the | cratic practice are two different things. The 
great excess of party prejudices manifested Dewocratic leaders say that their party will 
in the ultra views and statements of the | not disturb what the Republicans have done, 


most intelligent men. There is no remedy! but Democrats are busy in the South and 























elsewhere, fanning the embers of discontent 
and inflaming sectional prejudice for their 
own selfish The next Presidential 
election will determine the political character 
If the 


tights is to keep one por- 


ends, 


of the country for years to come. 
doctrine of State 
tion of the people always hovering on the 
brink of rebellion and resisting Federal 
authority, it will be through Democratic 
influence. It is said that the issue in the 
next campaign will be the same as was the 
issue in 1800—Sratre Rieuts versus Poputar 
Iuman Ricurs. No 


UGurs and greater 


calamity can overtake the than 


And this can only 


country 
Democratic ascendency. 
be guarded against by Republicans doing 
their duty—their whole duty. 

Suppose, among so large a number of 
earnest Republicans, there may be some dis- 
agreement on minor political points, is it 
enough to justify men in remaining away 
from the polls, or in casting their ballots 
for the Democratic party? If any republican 
does this he does it with his eyes open. We 
have a Democratic Ilouse of Representatives 
precisely from this cause. And every Re- 
publican voting against his party, or ab- 
staining from voting, strengthens the Demo- 
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cratic party. Mr. Schurz is a man of ad- 
mitted ability and was eminently capable of 
serving his country; but he became wiser 
than the Republican party that made him 
and gave him the opportunity of service. 
And what was the consequence? His in- 
fluence left him ; his eloquence was as beat- 
ing the air; and instead of being great in the 
Senate Chamber, his pride of talent and per- 
sistent bickering, fault-finding, and charges 
against public men whose -character was 
certainly as pure as his own, reduced him to 
i more pitiable condition of insignificance 
than if his ability had been below medioc- 
rity. And more, his unhappy position rend- 
ered it impossible that he should return to 
the Senate; and he may be charged with 
having fastened on the State of Missouri, a 
rebel Democrat for the’ 
Therein he assisted the Democratic party in 


Senatcrial term. 


their schemes, though he says he holds Re- 
publican principles. Let then those Repub- 
heans who are disposed to grumbiec, put aside 
their differences and labor to secure the 


triumph of the Republican pariy. For in 
that triumph the country secures peace and 


prosperity and all the attendant blessings of 





National advancement at home and abroad. 


OW DID THE SOUTIL ACCEPT THE SITUATION? 


The return of the rebel States to a place 
in the Union which their treason had sought 
to degtroy, was very different from the entry 
of the States into the Union when the Union | 
was first formed. All had emerged from a} 
wer in which all had more or less partici- | 


‘pated—a war for the freedom and well-being | 
of man, and not on behalf of bondage. 
Then, morally and politically, the equality | 
of the States was recognized, and they were | 
bound together by ties of mutual respect and 
esteem for the part they had severally taken 
This Union of 
States rebelled 
had been | 


in founding the Republic. 
the fathers the 
a and if their 


é 


seceding 


igainst ; rebellion 
successful, the Confederate States would 


have stood confronting us as a Slave Power, 
on the same soil as the remnant of the old 


Union, with freedom as its corner stone. But 


United States no sis 


patriotism and solve difficulties. 


might be severe. 


or pledge for their future conduct. 





in the providence of God the Union was pre- 
served ; and throughout the territory of the 


gh of a slave ascends to 


heaven. 


It is a mark of wisdom in a people to review 


the lessons of history, as it tends to stregthen 


In 1865, as 


the end of the war approached and its cause 
was obviously lost, the South expected to be 
held responsible for its treason—the leaders 
‘being apprehensive that their punishment 


The surrender of the 


Southern armies on the generous terms pro- 
posed, somewhat allayed that apprehension. 
And during the surprise which followed the 
discovery that none of the rebels would suf- 
fer the pains and penalties for rebellion, they 
were willing to enter into any engagement 


The Fed- 
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eral authorities were aware of this, and were 
not slow to ascribe it to the magnanimity 
shown. Nota rebel suffered in his person 
for the crime of resorting to arms to dismem- 
ber the country. The only protection taken 
was to parole on honor the leaders and the 
rank and file, who were thenceforward to 
obey the laws and the authority of the 
‘United States. 

A war of such intensity and magnitude, in 
its results, disorganized society in the South, 
and desolated its most fruitful regions. In 
the act of secession by force, the South had 
wrought a fearful and widespread ruin. 
And, though the magnanimity of the North 
forbore inflicting additional punishment, it 
was impossible to save the South from the 
punishment of its own deeds. It had to be 
rebuilt, reconstructed, restored, and placed 
in a way to secure the blessings derived from 
loyalty to freedom. ‘Treason had failed, and 
could not be usefully employed in restora- 
tion. Nor coull the principles and prejudi- 
ces which had led the South to secession be 
of service inits return tothe Union. It was 
clear that the South must commence anew, 
and that the moral and political principles of 
freedom alone were of value. A new and 
renovated South was expected to arise from 
the waste and decay of the old. The expec- 
tation was just, all things considered ; and 
the world looked for a fresh example of wise 
and tolerant government. Old habits, with 
other disqualifications, prevented the old 
leaders in Southern politics from taking a 
prominent part. They held opinions which 
were behind theage, which were unsuited to 
the new condition, which the world rejected 
as unfriendly to progress. The old methods 
and measures of slave government were al- 
together out of place, and must give way to 
what was more in accord with the needs Of 
the occasion. If chaos reigned, and confu_ 
sion perplexed, the material was at hand to 
receive the impress of modern civilization. 
New men with new ideas were there, whose 
desire was to introduce the new principles 
adapted to the new elements of Southern 
society ; and Federal legislation lent its pow- 
erful aid. It might be supposed that those 





circumstances, have received hearty wel- 
come. There was a time when they would 
have been so received; but impunity and 
evil counsels wrought mischief. The situa- 
tion was not accepted in good faith, though 
prominent Democrats learned to speak the 
words until they came to indicate a combined 
and laborious effort to defeat reconstruction. 
As the Democratic party permitted the war 
for secession, if it was not instigated by it, 
the Democratic party cannot reconstruct the 
South, so that the South and the North shall 
be a homogeneous people. Nor can the work 
be done by Southern leaders, who forget that 
times have changed, and that the old exclu- 
siveness and tyranny of slavery have passed 
away forever. .The South will be a source 
of vexation and turmoil until the Golden 
Rule’shall find a home in every Southern 
heart. How long will Southerners fight 
against their best interests and seek by every 
pretext and injustice to delay what is inevi- 
table? What is morally wrong can never 
be politically right. The new conditions of 
Southern society must be known, felt, and 
appreciated. The old conditions can never 
return. There must be freedom of thought 
and action; freedom in the exercise of po- 
litical rights; freedom to labor and secure 
the rewards of labor. There must be State 
education provided for the youth of both 
sexes. There must be freedom for intelli- 
gence to thrive—to gain its livelihood in the 
collision of mind with mind, and the certainty 
of enjoying the fruits in safety. In a word, 
there must be provided by the South for all 
men, friends and strangers, that which shall 
produce a sense of safety; and the only 
source of safety on earth is justice between 
man and man and trust in Almighty God. 
ee ——— 
AGRICULTURAL Warnincs.—The benefits 
arising from the forecast of ‘‘ Old Probabili- 
ties’? are by no means slight, but they are 
llkely to be soon largely increased as regards 
agricultural districts. This will form one of 
the principal subjects of discussion at the 
forthcoming Meteorological Congress at Paris, 
and we learn that the French Telegraphic 
Administration has appointed two delegates 
to examine, in connection with the Board of 
Observatory, what steps should be taken to 
collect by wire meteorological information, 


|in order to send warnings to agricultural dis- 


men and those measures would, under the | tricts. 
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THE WHISKY FRAUDS. 


The New York Nation presents its readers , 
with the following : | 

Consider for one moment what has hap- | 
pened. The Secretary of the Treasury dis- | 
covers, by means of outside informers, that | 
a very large number of manufacturers, in va- | 
rious parts of the country, are engaged in 
the commission of systematic frauds on the 
Government, on an enormous scale. Far 
from giving instructions, however, to the of- 
ficers of the Government, specially charged 
with the collection of the revenue, to put the | 
law in force against the delinquents, he care- | 
fully conceals from them all knowledge of! 
his discovery; and, indeed, treats them | 
throughout as accomplices in the fraud, and 
employs new and unofficial agents to bring 
his plans to maturity. The officers of the 
Government, too, on getting an inkling of 
what is going on, far from hastening to the 
support of their chief, at once place them- 
selves at the disposal of the criminals, and 
render them every assistance in their power, 
by information and otherwise; so that to 
outwit its own servants the Government is 
actually obliged to invent a new cipher. 

There is a class of persons whose blame is 





praise, and, on the other hand, whose praise 
is blame. In like manner, there is a class 
of journals which adopt this line of criti- 
cism, and which not only belittle themselves, 
but the cause they advocate. Notably of | 
this class is the New York Nation, a journal | 


as full of crotchets as a nervous beauty, and 


as doubtful of good results from a bold ao- | 
tion as the most confirmed coward. Could | 
it hear the remarks of its friends, it might | 
pause in its career, for however timid it may | 
be, the nation of men does not share its mis- | 
givings on the discovery and treatment of the | 
whisky frauds. . 

The people know, if the New York Nation 
does not, that revenue legislation aims at | 
the collection of taxes, and that the shrew4d- | 
est intellects will be employed to defeat the 





law. Congress has, therefore, lodged the | 
power of detection in the hands of the} 


Treasury Department, which is responsible | 
for the collection of taxes. With these facts | 
borne in mind, the fears of the New York | 
Nation are not the fears of the American | 
people. | 

It has been said that the chief labor of the | 
Treasury is to enforce the revenue laws, and 


In 


accordance with this general statement, the 


to see that these laws are not evaded. 


appointment of officers and the making of 
regulations, there has always been a watch- 
ful eye kept on the manufacturers of articles, 
say whisky, on which tax is to be levied, in 
order that the tax may reach the Treasury. 
To thwart illegal combinations and check 
frauds, which deprived the ‘Government of 
revenue, of the Internal Revenue 
were instructed to report the production of 
whisky and the tax it ought to yield; and 


officers 


|as part of the estimates was calculated on 


these reports, coupled with the amount of 
previous the fell 
short by any large sum, it was sure to at- 
tract attention and lead to investigation. 
Now, it happened that the revenue from 
whisky did fall short of what was expected. 
A record was in existence, not only of the 
distillers, but of the capacity of their dis- 
More than this, the whisky mar- 
ket was as closely watched as the gold mar- 


collections, if revenue 


tilleries. 


ket, by officers whose duty it was to note its 
found that 
and cheap, while the 


operations; and when it was 
whisky was abundant 
revenue from it shrank, is there any cause 
for surprise when we learn that the Govern- 
ment heard of the facts? But if the Gov- 
ernment received communications, as it fre- 
quently the 
Government had its plans and machinery in 
although it was dis- 


does, from outside parties, 


constant operation, 
creetly silent. 

In the ordinary course of business at the 
Treasury, frauds are discovered every day, 
and its action is instant and vigorous. Inthe 
case of the whisky frauds, as they developed 
in magnitude and extent, there was no coup 
demain, There was no outcry to alarm; 
there was no doubt of reaching around them 
and probing their depth and breadth. 
Shrewder heads, with nimbler brains, were 
employed, than ever vapored in the columns 
of the New York Nation; and those shrewder 
heads and nimbler brains were employed in 
the interest of the nation at large. Yet this 
was done in the simple -performance of duty. 
When the facts came to the knowledge of 
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Mr. Bristow, aud it became his duty to act, 
he did not hesitate a moment. The Execu- 
tive was consulted, and the highest officer in 
the Government lent his aid to the Secretary, 
and also recognized the call of duty. What 
instrumentality should be used under the 


istration has been persistent in its endeavor 
tosecure honest men and an honest collection 


of the revenue, and it may be said with 

truth that it has always punished those who 
betrayed their trust. 

We have only to repeat that when the dis- 





law, was dictated by the experience of the | closures in the whisky frauds were made, 


President and Mr. Bristow, and their knowl- 


edge of men is certainly not small. They | 
had to reach the guilty parties. The frauds | operations. 
| 


known had been perpetrated almost in the 
eyes of the revenue officers. 
measures were taken to punish the guilty, as 


If, therefore, 


well as to recover the revenue unpaid, it | power. 


was unreasonable to expect that the revenue 
officers would be asked to assist. That they 
had failed to make the discovery of fraud 





themselves disqualified them for the task. If 
they were honest, it was their misfortune to 
be incapable. But if they had connived at 
the fraudulent proceedii 


ring, their exclusion in the premises was an 


rs of the whisky 











act of wisdom. And it may be said here, | 


that while sympathy with honest men may | 
fairly be displayed, with those officers who | 
turn against the Government to aid the ring, 
their deeds are an evidence of guilt, and the 
end with them is not yet. 

Does it become the Nutiwon to parade the 
assertion that the civil service is rotten, be- 
cause of its dishonesty through small pay ; 
that revenue offivers receive more from the 
distillers to allow the Government to be de- 
frauded than the salaries paid by the Gov- | 
ernment’ This may be morality in the city 


could not live, the people have been taught 
better. On the subject of appointments to | 


office, the position of the President is always 
one of difficulty. Ie does dot know the nen 
personally, and must rely upon the written 
or oral testimony presented to him. The 
officers in whose districts frauds were dis- 
covered are, in almost all cases, men moving 
in the best society, against whom was no 
taint of suspicion. They would have passed 
the purest civil service of any country with 


honor; but human nature is not perfect, and 


| the machinery. of the Government, detecting 
frauds daily, simply widened the area of its 
The machinery was there in 
full play, and the operators were on duty 
and watchful. It was no unusual display of 
effort. It was no spasmodic exercise of 
There was no ulterior object in 
view. There was, however, a stern deter- 
mination to find out the guilty parties, dis- 
tillers and officers, and to put the law in 
force to punish them, while the Government 
recovered the revenue of which it had been 


| ‘ 
| defrauded. 


eee = 

Nationa Bankruprcy.— Democratic su- 
premacy means national bankruptcy. The 
payment of its honest debts has been a task 
which has taxed the nation to its utmost. 
It has yet to pay nearly 82,000,006,000 of 
debt, incurred to put down the rebellion, for 
which the Democratic party stands respon- 
sible. Add to this, and other legitimate 
expenses, the debts of the Southern States, 
their war claims, the refunding of the cotton 
tax, the payment for slaves set free, all 
favorite schemes of Southern Democracy, 
and the nation would stagger under a load 
of debt that would end in National bank- 
ruptcy. This is but one of the dangers which 
would follow in the track of Democratic res- 
toration. 

ee aa 

FireLess Eneives oy Tramways. — Experi- 
ments have been made in Belgium to test a 
locomotive’s power to work after the fire has 
been dropped, and M. Pichault publishes the 
result in the Annales Sndustrielles. It has 
been conclusively shown ‘‘that the employ- 
ment of an ordinary engine fed from a simple 
hot water tank, for drawing cars along tram- 
ways, is possible, and even easy, not only in 
theory, but also in practice.’? The publica- 
tion of these facts takes place at the time of 
the death of Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, who 





the most shining appearance of virtue be-| 
: | 
comes reality, only when strong enough to 


3ut a Republican admin- | 


resist temptation. 


was so persevering in his attempts to get 
steam carriages used for ordinary traffic in 
Great Britain. This subject will certainly 
not be permitted to remain a mere theory. 
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The friends of Christianity and the work- | 


every section of the Union. 


ing advocates of National unity of sentiment 
have watched with intense interest the re- 
cent proceedings of the Churches, North and 
South, with a view to re-union and fellow- 
ship. It is to be regretted, however, that up 
to this time the work has not been productive 
of It 
necessary here to inquire where the blame 


very encouraging results. is 
lies. 
responsibilities resting upon the Christian 
North South, 


ignored with impunity. 


Churches, and 
siasm in favor of harmony and unity of polit- 
ical and religious sentiment and action, must 
not be impeded by the absence of Christian 
fellowship among Church organizations. 
the Christian communities, North and South, 
work 


cannot successfully, through 


Churches, to bring the people together in| 


harmony, there is but one other course: to 
pursue, and that is to go forward with the 
work independent of those organizations. 

It 
the fact is almost universally admitted, that: 


shouid be distinctly understood, as 


there is no cause for the continued division | 


of the Southern and Northern branches of 


the Presbyterian Church, or of any of the 


professedly Christian Churches that have | 


been separated from the close of the war 


up to this 
by the spirit and lessons of Him who said, 


ime. If they had. been guided 


‘*Blossed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
inherit the earth,’’ the Churches would have 
made the first advances after the close of the 


a 


war toward universal unity and harmony % 
but they have passed through a period of ten 
years and are still divided in spirit and 
action. Are they aware of the wrong they 
are thus doing to the communities, to the 
nations. and to the Cause they have espoused 
and profess to be anxious to advance? Even 
in a pecuniary point of view they are defeat- 
ing their own interests by depleting their 
ranks and weakening their power. 

It is gratifying, however, to note the fact, 
that the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
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NATIONAL UNITY—POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


not | 
It is enough to know that the grave) 


cannot be! 
The growing enthu- 


If! 


their | 


conciliation and concord among all classes, in 
Their re-union, 
a few days ago, in the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, so recently the Capital of the Confede- 
rate States, was of the most cordial charac- 
ter. Their prayers, addresses and proceed- 
ings all signified an earnest desire to cement 
the affections of the communities and labor 
| together for universal harmony and Christian 
amity in the future. The citizens manifest- 
led their hospitality by throwing open their 
houses and inviting the delegates from the 
North and the South alike to their tables. 

One of the Union addresses mate during 


ing the four days’ proceedings was by Hon. 
Robert Ould, the Jate Confederate Commis- 
sioner for the exchange of prisoners, and his 
| words were not accepted by the entire audi- 
ence as expressing the emotions and feelings 
of a sincere man. 

We have a farther evidence of the progress 
of the spirit of unity and harmony outside 


| of the Churches, in the fact that the Masonic 


Order and the Odd Fellows, as well as other 


lay organizations, are respectively a unit, 


North and South, in the work of National 


unity. In short, the only considerable im- 


pediment to a general movement toward 


universal unity of feeling and interest, is 
found in the very organization that might 
reasonably be expected to be foremost in the 
work. How long this may continue it is not 
easy to predict; but there is reason to hepe 
that the Church opposition will soon yield 
to the popular sentiment, if not to Christian 
principle, and throw its power in favor of the 


popular movement for a unity of sentiment 
and social and political harmony. 


— - 

TrIcnIN” IN THE WiLp Hoc. —It has until 
recently been supposed trichiv@ were the ex- 
clusive possession of the domesticated breeds 
of the hog. Their discovery in the wild Ger- 
man boar is of practical, as well as of scien- 


tific value, and throws light on some difficult 





North and South, area unit in effort, and have 
become a powerful element in the work of | 


questions concerning hereditary trichine and 


the influence of domestication. 
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THE ELECTIONS—PRIMARY MEASURES. 


The nation is now entering upon a period 
during which, ina political point of view, 
each citizen will be called to the discharge 
of important duties to his country. In 
many of the States Conventions have been 
or will soon be called, for the purpose of nom- 
inating State oflicers, and in some cases Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The campaign will 
then open and be continued until the Fall 
elections, which occur this year in the fol- 
lowing order : 












BOOTICKG «025. osc eens ... Monday, Aug 
California... ees WeW@eay, Sept. 
APEANHNB. < 56:0000. 05050000 Monday, Sept. 
SE A are “Monday, Sept 

I Wa...... -Tuesday, Oct 
Obie... sos oo Tuesday, Oot. 12 
AMIR 64 ncbsSscensene-noe Tu sday, Nov. 2 
Kuarsas..... . .... Tuesday, Nov. 
DEY [RE Seer eras Tuescay. Nov. 2. 1875 
Massach! serts,... --.Puesduy, Nov 2, 
ee ee sence aMCS OY, NOV 2, 1-7 





. Tuesday, Nov. 2, 1875 








a .. -Tuesduy, Nov. 2, 1875 

Le ae Tuesday, Nov. 2. 1875 
DaGeveccunnescer Tuesday, Nov. 8 
PeNVEY VANIA......... 200000 Vuesday, Nov. 2, 18 
CRE S ikicee.cas senses se ..... Tuesday, Dec. 7, 18 


Each of these elections will carry with it 
more than ordinary importance, as the 
result will have a direct bearing of more or 
less weight upon the Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections of the ensuing year. 
In fact the Campaigning work will practi- 
cally be continuous from this time until the 
next Presidential vote is cast. 


In all kinds of enterprise a.good com- 
mencement is essential to success. It is} 
especially so in an election contest. The | 
tone and spirit of the primary meetings may, | 
with a large degree of confidente, be taken | 
as indicating final results. The first object | 
is to have the primary meetings in central | 
localities, and in halis ofeasy access, General | 


| and election. 


lof candidates has 





. - . \ 

publicity should be given of the time and | 
; | 

| 


place of meeting, and the notices should 
bear on tiieir face an invitation for a full 


attendance. In the next place, every voter 


. . . | 
should feel it to be his duty to be present. | 


Much depends on the character of the meet- | 
. “ae ! 
ng. Ifit is composed of intelligent citizens, 


among whom are embraced the property- 
holders of the community, there is every 
reason to believe that every part of the pro- 
ceedings will be harmonious, and candidates 


will be selected whose fitness for the places 
for which they have been designated will be 
a guarantee of their strength, popularity 
If, however, as is too often 
the case in late years, the primary meetings 
are left entirely to irresponsible and specu- 
lating politicians, in four cases out of five 
aspirants will thrust themselves into notice 
who are without qualifications, character 
or weight, and whose nomination could 
scarcely fail to be followed by defeat. 
Another precaution which should never, 
under any circumstances, be lost sight of, 
is harmony of action, after the selection 
been made, the whole 


| strength and influence of the patriotic por- 


tion of the community, and friends of the 
Union should be exerted in favor of their 
election. 

It will not do for aspirants to stand in the 
way if the choice of the people is clearly in- 
dicated in another* direction. 
tion in favor of the public interests, is the 


Self-abnega. 


governing impulse in the breast of the 
patriot, and where this feeling prevails there 
can be no probability of divisions and party 
splits. 

The party of progress is numerically much 
stronger than the opposition, and, with the 
best men for candidates and a strong ‘ pull 


| all together,’’ their success is certain. 





ae eee ans 
A Giortous Recorp.—The history of the 
Republican party is the history of the nation 
‘during its most glorious period. It came 
into existence for the defense of the Re- 
public, it will retire when its teachings be- 
come as strong in the popular heart as the 
unwritten law of the land. It sprang, full 
armed, into life and activity by the decree 
of loyalty, and it will lay aside its power 
when loyalty has no further use for it. That 
time has not yet come; there is work still 
unfinished. There is a debt to be paid; a 
broader freedom in the South to be estab- 
lished ; civil and religious liberty to be made 


more secure, 


The nation will not entrust 
‘this work to the Democratic party. 























SECESSION VS. RECONSTRUCTION. 


Ben’? Hill, of Georgia, who will bein the jin the systematic attempt that has been made 
next House, and is sure to divide with La- ‘since Ku-Kluxism proved a terror which 
mar, of Mississippi, the leadership of the turned and rended its contrivers, to make the 
Southern Democrats, has uttered the Shib- loyal people believe that reconstruction has 
boleth of the Confederate campaign. In ‘been a breeder ot corruption and the fecund 
substance, he says: We, the Confederates, ‘propagator of bad and barbaric government. 
have abandoned secession, and you, the The object is self-evident. We ought to give 
North, must give up.reconstruction. it up, as the South has given up secession. 

No other words than these could be found There might be something in this, if the lat- 
vo more tersely express the whole contest. te? part of the proposition was true, instead 
The South abandons secession, if they do, of being absolutely false. 
and we who conquered it are to abandon lib-| State sovereignty, as inculeated South, as 
erty and the hope of finally establishing Re- sustained North by Eaton, Bayard, Thur- 
publican equity and unity. In order that man, Allen, Hendricks & Co., leads inevita- 
we may live at peace with ‘Ben’? Hill and bly to disintegration, secession, or the sup- 
his tribe, we are to surrender. Thatis what port of a strong, self-willed Chieftain like 
it means; nothing less, and a great deal Andrew Jackson, who, to preserve the na- 
more. This same orator and leader recently tional unity, will substitute his will for law, - 
said that we (the South) must be let alone, his policy for the constitution, and so pave 
to control our own labor in our own way. the way forthe supremacy of the Executive 
One of his intimates, also a reorganized power, establishing the one-man or auté6- 
leader of the Confederate politicians, Gov- cratic idea for that balanced average of co- 
ernor Smith, of Georgia, not long ago illus- ordinate forces, Which is the most sagacious 
trated what was meant by ‘‘our own way,” feature of our system. 
in saying that they could preserve their} That reconstruction which we are so coolly 
plantation system and rebuild it on a baron- jasked to give up, means the reverse of all 
ial plan. Sounding words, but having this. In spite of the lapses and errors 
an ominous meaning. It means that the Ta- )which have arisen because the plans adopted 
borer of the South is to be enslaved to society have been too lenient, compromising too 
there. While nominally free, he is to be much with the ‘‘Ben’’ Hill element, its re- 
practically aserf. lsult is sure, in the creation of free labor, 

This is the whole of it. We are coolly a citizenship, the broadening of educa- 
asked to believe that the South gives up se- kional opportunities, and the growth, if slow, 
cession. In that, Hill falsified, Secession of all the complex features of a free society, 
was destroyed. The indissolubility of the lcontrolled by law equally made and en- 
Union is sealed in the blood of halfa million |forced, and moving forward orderly towards 
of men, North and South, who fell on one or the establishment of all the varied interests 
the other side of the mad attempt to destroy of Republican civilization, such as is seen 
it. The South, as represented by Hill and laround us, in the States that conquered se- 
Lamar, Jeff Davis and Bob Toombs, gives up ‘cession and have well maintained recon- 


A o, | ° 
nothing. It surrenders only because it struction. 





must. | é : 

i eee perc Wee | Stxce the Democratic party has come into 
To-day their devotion to the doctrine ’ ipower in Connecticut the reduction of the 
State sovereignty is as extreme as it was in State debt has ceased. During the last year, 
1860. Only zeal, therefore, is tempered by the rate of taxation having been reduced by 
‘the Legislature of 1875, the current expenses 
of the State have exceeded the current rev- 
ame enue by nearly one hundred thousand dollars. 
are to be organized. One of them is found ‘Comment is needless. 


the discretion our bayonets have enforced. 
dther nyethods are to be used. Other means 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND TIIF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
towards our public school system is one of 
aggression. It desires to get control of the 
education of the young with a view to priestly 
instruction. Our common school system is 
the offspring of afree people, and could only 
exist in a country of free institutions. In- 
deed, it is unsuited to the habit of priestly 
tyranny, which could only alter its character 


and destroy its virtue. The Romish Church 


dreads the public school because the youth} 


instructed there know nothing of priestly in-| 


tolerance. Bishop McQuaid at Cincinnati 


denounced the public schools of that State as 
** Godless schools,’’ 
The outrage perpetrated by the 
Bishop, and of which he ought to be ashamed, 


teaching. 


consisted in the fact that the reading of the 


Bible in the public schools of Cincinnati was 
dispensed with through Roman Catholic in- 
fluence. A State does not undertake to teach 
religion ; but among Christian nations, in the 
education of children, the Bible is not an un- 
known book. A religious sect in this conntry 
like the 
banishes the Bible fromthe public schools in 


toman Catholic; Church, which 


a locality’where the ignorance of its church 
members abounds, cannot stigmatise those 
schools as ‘‘ Godless ’’ on that account with- 
out deserving and receiving severe rebuke. 
What it gains in Cincinnati in this respect, 
it will lose with contempt in States where the 
Roman sect has less power. 


as there was no religious 


Is it not strange that in Rome where the | 


Pope dwells, and the whole machinery of the 
Catholic Church is at work, the Roman people 


neither love the Pope nor the church ? They 


desire to break away from all priestly in-| 


struction and have their children educated | 


They find that 


schools under the supervision of priests are 


to become good citizens. 


not such as they desire to perpetuate. Even 


the Romish ‘‘ Parochial Schools.’’? now clam- 


| Bartlett, says: 


ored for by the Catholic priesthood of New! 


York, the Romans hate, and will not have. 


There are, therefore, ‘Godless schools’? in! 


Rome which send out pupils better trained 
for the duties of life than those taught by 
the priests. 


Moreover, the political power of the priest- 
hood is curtailed in Rome, and the Romans 
are not to be hoodwinked as to the political 
In the 
in Rome the Bible is‘read, 


character of the Catholie Church. 
‘*Godless schools ”’ 
and the boys and girls are taught to love 
their country and be loyal to their sovereign, 
while the pupils in clerical schools are not, 
but taught that their fidelity is due first of 
all, to the Pope. 

The difference is great. The elements of 
patriotism and obedience to law are wanting 
as subjects of instruction in clerical schools, 
which exist in the public schools of this 
country. The founders of public schools 
and those who support them desire that they 
shell be made available for the instruction of 
children in the best and noblest precepts of 
Where the 
Church is powerless for political evil, the 


citizenship. Roman Catholic 
children read the Word of God with profit. 
The Republican party is the party of educa- 
tion ; and has done more to extend the pub- 
lic school system during the last decade than 
the Democratic party during its whole exis- 
tence. The Democratic party, for political 
reasons, is in league with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. That party will aid the church 
in its designs for the sake of the Catholic 
vote, which is cast at the bidding of the 
priesthood. Tree public education is one of 
the cardinal doctrines of the Republican 
party; and it expects the support of every 
right thinking man; for its principles are 
those which alone can preserve the freedom 
of the country, and keep it in the true path 
of progress. 

, ee 

Gey. Firziven Les, in a letter to General 
“Your words in reference 
to Federal soldiers are equally applicable to 
the Confederate soldiers, for they too ‘have 
a prejudice in favor of peace,’ and I fully 
agree with you that ‘between the soldiers of 
the two great sections of our great country 
fraternal relations were established long ago,’ 
and we ivel that if such a felicitous eompan- 
ionship of sentiment could lave found a 
resting-place in the hearts of other classes of 


| people, the rehabilitation of the South would 


long since have been assured.”’ 


XUM 
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MR. BRISTOW’S VIEWS OF THE WAR AND ITS RESULTS. 


Mr. Bristow’s address at Cave Hill Cem-| 
etery embodied more than is usually to be | 
heard on such occasions, and was too signifi- 
cant to be allowed to fade from the memory. 
Mr. Bristow spoke in his native State to an | 
audience chiefly composed of the people of | 
Kentucky ; and he took the opportunity of 
expressing his views upon the war and its re- 
sults; and upon the new conditions and du- 
ties imposed upon the South. He appears 
to have adopted that course from two mo- | 
tives, both actively prominent and both work- 


| 
| 
| 


ing harmoniously, namely: First :--He felt, 
that he was an American citizen, proud of 
the country of his birth and loving it better 
than life. And secondly: He felt the value 
of the teachings of experience and the ad-| 
vantage it gave toa public man. His ex- | 
perience in public affairs had been great, and | 
he was able to take a wider range, and even 
look beneath the surface of things of which 
the world knew nothing, save from hearsay. 
For he was one of the men whose daily lives 
make history, and who have to deal with | 
great questions, not only as patriots, but as 
statesmen—statesmen whose utterances sway | 
the public mind and direct it to secure and 
preserve the blessings purchased through 
the pain and suffering of the past. 
“Although ten years have passed,’’ said 
Mr. Bristow, ‘‘since the conflict ended,”’ it is 
even now too soon to know and appreciate, 
to their fullest extent, its beneficent results, 
or its influence upon the destiny of a great 
people.’? The object and conduct of the, 
war was not left to the fortuitous combina- ; 
tions and strategy of men in civil life or in 
the field, but was influenced by a power 
which, while unseen. by mortal eye, governs 
As there 
was no malice in the conflict of the mighty 


and sustains the heart of man. 


armies of the Union and their illustrious 
chiefs, so, was therea controlling influence 
which made them vearn that that Union! 
should be 
wrought the mischief in the South should | 
be moved out of the Nation’s pathway in the | 
restoration of the future. The war, dreadful | 


unbroken, and all that had | 


as it was, was rendered absolutely inevitable, ! 
4k 


| North. 


in order to give compieteness to the work of 
the fathers, and to place the Republic on a 
sure foundation. Mr. Bristow said that ‘‘ the 
Government for which the soldiers of the 
Federal armies went forth to battle has not 
only been saved from overthrow, but its 
foundations are made deeper and broader. 
The fundamental idea upon which the great 
founders builded has been carried to its log- 
ical result. The political axiom of our 
fathers, ‘that all men are created equal, and 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; th: t among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ has found fuller illustration and 
broader application.” 

Until the end of the war, it was clear that 
every blow struck at wrong was to open an 
avenue for the establishment of human right 
And it may be said that the 
echo of those blows on this continent was 


and justice. 


| heard throughout Christendom ; and their 


echo will be heard through the coming ages, 
until the rights of humanity are everywhere 
The elo- 


quent words of Mr. Bristow on the subject 


recognized throughout the world. 


of the destruction of slavery will find a ready 
response from thoughtful and patriotic men. 
Ile says: 


“‘T but declare a truth, which will not be 
controverted or questioned by any consid- 
erable number of intelligent persons, when 
I assert that a great blight has been removed 
from the South by the abolition of slavery. 
It requires no prophet to foretell, that sooner 
or later, the South must enter upon a career 
of unexampled prosperity under the influ- 
ence of free institutions. Her resources are, 
practically, boundless. Her fertile soil, her 
rich mineral deposits, her propitious climate, 
all point to future wealth and power. Free 
labor must and will develop these, as it has al- 
ready done in the less favored region of the 
The causes which have operated 
since the close of the civil war to retard the 
onward movement and check the prosperity 
of the South might be easily traced.” 

The noble sentiment of Mr. Lincoln at 
Gettysburg that the soldiers who had fallen 
on that celebrated battle-field gave their lives 
that a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, should not perish 
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from the earth, was referred to by Mr. Bristow, 
who declared that a nobler sentiment in fitter 
words was never uttered. Mr. Bristow bore 
testimony to the courage and endurance 
of the men of the South—that tiey fought 
for what they believed to be right, how- 
ever they might have been misled by 
false theories of government, or deluded by 
the artful teachings of cunning and ambitious 
leaders. But our troops too, fought for prin- 
ciples, and the principles they fought for are 
the principles which must prevail in the ac- 
complishment of our National reunion. The 
two grand results of the war which, said Mr. 
Bristow, more than compensates for all the 
bereavements and vast expenditure and waste 
of money, are the extinction of slavery and 
the recognized indissolubility of our National 
Union; and, the time is not far distant when 
these will be admitted and accepted as bless- 
ings by the people of every section. We 
have a right to insist upon practical loyalty 
to the country and cheerful obedience to its 
constitution and laws. With such loyalty 
and obedience, sectional animosities would 
die out, and the bitter discussion of contro- 
versies over the struggles of the war, give 
way to a more generous and genial occupa- 
tion. The revolution in England in the sev- 
enteenth century produced a similar loyalty 
among the leaders and the people, over whom 
Cromwell ruled as Protector—and England 
flourished. And holding the South to the 
exhibition of such loyalty, Mr. Bristow con- 
cluded with the following earnest appeal: 
‘“*May we not, then, look forward with as- 
sured confidence to the time in the near 
future when all intelligent men, North and 
South, will not only accept the results of the 
late conflict, but will recognize the blessings 
that flow from it and admit that any other is- 
sue would have been an irreparable calamity 
to both sections of the country. While 
we must differ from those who sought to dis- 
solve the Union, and look from a different 
standpoint upon the history of the struggle 
that ensued, we may safely concede to them 
the right to hold such opinions as they 
like in respect of the past, and claim from 
them only a cheerful and hearty loyalty to 
the present and future. And why should 
this not be so? Are we not bound together 
by ties of consanguinity and community of 
material interests ? Whatever promotes dis- 
cord, or weakens our common Government, 
threatens danger and disaster to all alike; 





and whatever gives strength and perpetuity 
to our free institutions promises blessings 
to the people in every part of the country, 
and to their posterity. God speed the 
time when the men of the North and of 
the South shall vie with each other in 
efforts to rebuild the waste places, to 
promote the general welfare, and to ad 
vance by all proper means the greatness and 
prosperity of our common country !’’ 
>< - 
A Strate Prouipsition Convention was held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on the 17th of June,which 
placed in nomination as Governor, Dr. R. A. 
Brown, of Lawrence county, and E F. Pen- 
nypacker, of Chester, for State Treasurer, 
The speeches were as intemperate in denun- 
ciation of Governor Hartranft, and of politi- 
cal parties generally, as could be expected 








from a body belonging to what has been 
aptly termed a ‘“‘parasite party.’’ The reso- 
lutions are a curiosity. By the first motion 
it is declared the State should not allow the 
manufacture or sale of liquors ; that licenses 
sannot limit; that as a political issue tem- 
perance transcends all others ; that none but 
temperance men should be elected or appoint- 
ed to office, and that other parties are un- 
trustworthy, venal, and are conspirators 
against the public peace. Governor Hart- 
ranft is denounced for signing the law re- 
pealing the local option act. Other resolu- 
tions ask the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the liquor traffic, endorse the 
temperance crusade, declare the labor 
troubles largely due to intemperance, and 
denounce all ecclesiastical interference with 
the public school revenues. For all this suc- 
cess is hoped for by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit and the power of an Omnipotent 
God. The resolution and proceedings vivid- 
ly recall AEsop’s fable of the beleagured city, 
and the council its people held as to means 
of defence, when the currier insisted that 
for fortifications there was ‘‘nothing like 
leather.”’ 





seo 

Tur recent New Hampshire contest in- 
volved this point—re-districting of the State. 
The democrats feared that the republicans, 
if allowed to control the Senate, would se- 
cure some advantage in the next Legislature, 
which is to elect Senator Cragin’s successor. 
The Senate being democratic, can prevent 
the passage of any re-districting bill that 
does not suit its majority. 
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All reports from California are of a cheer- 
ing character, and the Republicans there 


present an unbroken front. For the first 
time for some years past there are no inter- 
nal dissensions, and this may be accepted as 
evidence of coming victory. The resolutions 
adopted at the State Convention, held June 
llth, in San Francisco, are of no uncertain 
sound, as to either National or State affairs. 
The latter has, in some aspects, an impor- 
tance not second even to those of a more gen- 
eral character. 

Senator Sargent presided, and the Hon. 
George ©. Gorham, Secretary of the U.&. 
Senate, led off in vigorous support of the 
bold declarations passed, relating to the rail- 
These gentlemen have hereto- 
fore been proclaimed by the opposition press 
as the special champions, in State and Con- 
gress, of the Central Pacific Railroad. Sen- 
ator Newton Booth won high renown for his 
presumed antagonism thereto, and came east- 
ward heralded ag the new-found Republican 
leader against the great incorporated monop- 
olists. He is to-day without position on that 
or other issues, the solitary ‘‘ independent ”’ 
in the Senate, while the party which it was 
claimed his defection would disrupt, is evi- 
dently stronger than ever in California. The 
position now taken heals and unites. 

The nominees are as follows : For Governor 
T. G. Phelps; Lieut.-Governor, Joseph M. 
Cavis; Secretary of State, O. H. Hallett ; 
Comptroller, J. J. Greene ; Surveyor-General, 
R. E. Gardner; Treasurer, Wm. Beckman ; 
Attorney-General, E. D. Sawyer; Clerk Su- 
preme Court, G. P. Taggart ; Supt. Public In 
struction, E. C. Carr. 

These gentlemen are all spoken of as per- 
sons of clraracter and ability, every way 
worthy of the honors and responsibilities for 
which they are selected. 

The Congressional nominations are as fol- 
lows: Ist District, Betrill; 2d Dis- 


road issue. 





trict, Horace F. Page; 3d District, C. B. 
Denio; 4th District, 8S. 0. Houghton. 

Mr. Denio is a mechanic and building con- 
tractor, who formerly resided in Illinois, and 
was a well known personal and politica] 





CALIFORNIA REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


\friend of Abraham Lincoln. He is a man 
of fine repute as a speaker, and otherwise 
thoroughly qualified. Messrs. Houghton and 
Page were members of the last Congress. 
Mr. Betrill is a iawyer of excellent repute 
and very much respected. 

The Congressional nominations fairly rep- 
resent that element in the Republican party 
there which embraces the ‘producers and 
workers, in contradistinction to the corpora- 
tion-related powers, which have, it is charged, 
exercised too great an influence in the coun- 
The tickets, State and 
Congressional, represent the producers rather 
than attornies and monopolists. There is 
nothing uncertain in the other portio1.s of the 


cils of both parties. 


platform, as will be seen by the synopsis 
given: 

The first resolution is deservedly eulogistic 
of the President, and the second declares 
that the ‘‘ third term letter,’’ so called, must 
be regarded as ‘‘ explicit toa final settlement 
of the third term agitation created by our 
enemies solely to arouse jealousies and dis- 
sensions in the Republican party.’’ The 
next two resolve that the amendments to the 
Constitution must be enforced by Congress- 
ional legislation, when necessary, and that 
the conduct of those who, in the South, at- 
tempt to prevent the exercise of the fran- 
chise by colored citizens, is rebellious in 
spirit and calculated only to keep alive the 
animosities of civil war. They declare, also, 
‘that the loyal people should not slumber in 





‘face of the evident determination expressed 
‘and seen, to prevent the next election of the 
President by the people. The next plank 
declares a desire to live in fraternal relations 
| with men of all parties; and the wishes of 
| California Republicans to unite with all men 
lin furthering justice and promoting tran- 
quility. 

The other resolutions relate to State affairs, 
and contain an earnest and practical deliver- 
ance on the subject of economy and honesty 
in the administration of the State and County 
Governments by such a curtailment of the 
number of officers and their salaries as will 
{place public servants on an equal footing 
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CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 








with business employes in the matter of 
compensation, and thus abate the general 
mania for office-holding ; a demand that the 
State and its common schools be kept free 
from ecclesiastical or secular control ; a dec- 
laration of war upon the Central Pacific and 
other railroad companies which deny and 
resist the right of State regulation and con- 
trol of fares and tolls ; and a pledge that the 
Republican members of the Legislature will 
vote for a fair and reasonable reduction in 
this direction. The platform throws down 
the gauntlet to all monopolies and corpora- 
tions seeking to plunder the people, and 
makes this a leading issue in the campaign. 

ConpiTion OF THE Unite States TREASURY. 
— In order to support Judge Kelley’s declara- 
tion that ‘‘the United States Treasury is 
approaching insolvency,’’? the Democratic 








press is industriously circulating statements 
to the effect that the revenue receipts have 
fallen far below the estimates, and that a 
large deficit at the end of the fiscal year will 
be the result. On the 16th (June), the 
Washington correspondent of the Louisville, 
Ky., Courrer- Journal telegraphed to that pa- 
per as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury estimated 
that the receipts for the fiscal year would be 
$284,000,000, and the expenditures $275,- 
000,000, leaving $9,000,000 to go to the 
credit of the sinking fund. It is now evi- 
dent that the total receipts for the year will 
not exceed 3265,000,000 thus creating a de- 
fiviency of some $19,000 000 or over, and the 
revenue and customs receipts may continue 
tofall off between this time and the 30th, so 
that the above estimate may not be reached.”’ 

If the correspondent of the Courrer-Journal 
had been disposed to furnish the readers of 
that paper with a truthful statement, he 
would have applied at the Treasury for the 
facts, and recvived the official statement, 
which is as follows: The estimated receipts 
for the year, as made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his last report were, as this cor- 
respondent states, $284,000,000, in round 
numbers. But the receipts, instead of falling 
below, will exceed the estimates, and 
amount to at least $289,000,000. Of this 
the internal revenue will give $109,500,000, 
customs $157,000,000 to $157,500,000, and 
miscellaneous $12,000,000. The internal 
revenue receipts will exceed the estimates 








$7,000,000, while the customs revenue will 
fall $4,000,000, to $4,500,000 below the esti- 
mates. 

The aggregate expenditures for the year 
will not exceed $276,000,000, and they will 
probably be between $1,000,030 and $2,000,- 
000 less, varying according to the aggregate 
of unexpended balances remaining in the 
hands of disbursing officers. But $275.000,- 
0:0 is the maximum of expenditures for the 
year. This taken from the receipts leaves a 
halance of tharteen million dollars over the expen- 
ditures. 

This is the official exhibit of the books of 
the Treasury, at the present time, and as we 
are within a few days of the close of the 
fiscal year, no material variation is possible 
from the figures as they will stand at the 
closing of the year’s record. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that the 
result is not only satisfactory, but that it 
affords a complete refutation of the state- 
ments of Mr. Kelley and the Democratic 
press. 

There is another fact that should be stated 
in this connection. The Secretary of the 
Treasury never expected that the change 
made by Congress at its last session, in the 
revenue and customs laws, would increase 
the receipts during the current fiscal year, 
but there will be an increase of revenues 
from this source during the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

When estimates for the fiscal year 1875-6 
weré made the receipts were put down at 
$293,000,000; that is, $170,000,000 from eus- 
toms, $106,000,000 from internal revenues 
and $17,000,000 from miscellaneous sources. 
It is now believed by officials that the re- 
ceipts will exceed the estimates by $5,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000, the increase coming 
mainly from the internal revenues. Some 
well informed officers put the increase on the 
estimates at $14,000,000. At the same time 
the appropriations for the ordinary expenses 
of the fiscal year 1875-6 are $7,000,000 less 
than for the present year, and Jess tan for 
any y ar since the commencement of the rebelhon. 
It is more than probable, therefore, that the 
receipts for the next fiscal year will exceed 
the expenditures by at least $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. So much for the probable in- 
solvency of the United States Treasury pre- 
dicted by the false prophets of modern times. 
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MR. LINCOLN: 


MR. LINCOLN: 


Frequent charges are made of fraud and dis- 


-honesty prevailing among persons in business 


and persons holding public trusts. Itis said 
of persons in the public service that a feeling 
exists which may be thus formulated: The 
emolument is small; a change may soon take 
place; and unless advantage is taken of the 
moment, the opportunity is lost forever. If 
the charges were true generally, it would 
show asad state of morals; but, as there is 
truth enough in the charges to make dishon- 
esty the exception and honesty the rule, they 
deserve attention, for many reasons. 


. | 
One of the worst examples to young men | 
is that of a public servant, having used his | 


office to enrich himself at the expense of the 
people ; for, although swift punishment will 
follow discovery, the warning may be forgot- 
ten, and only the guilt remembered. In a 


country like ours, it is most important to instil 


the principles of honor and honesty in the | 


hearts of men, in order that the duties of good 


citizenship may be well performed. A viola- 


tion of those principles is a public calamity, | 


deserving the severest censure, and demand- 
ing ample atonement, be the culprit who he 
may. 

Honesty is the best policy. 
not debarred from rising in life by his poverty, 
if his character is untainted and his ambition 
wise. If he has been faithful in a limited ca- 
reer, the probability is that he has prepared 
himself for higher responsibility. The eyes of 
acommunity are fixed upon those who do well 
the duties entrusted to them ; and when the 
time comes, as it always will come, for ad- 
vancement, the testimony borne to a good 
reputation is supported by willing hearts and 


A poor man is 


helping hands. 

Wherever Mr. Lincoln dwelt he seems to 
have impressed his neighbors most favorably. 
In the early davs of his obscurity, people 
remarked in him a certain candor and manly 
honesty, which, doubtless, was the founda- 
tion of his subsequent prosperity. There was 
akind of moral grandeur in his independence 
and freedom from all cause of reproach, that 
attracted recognition and induced reliance 


upon his integrity. His poverty spurred him 


HONESTY 


THE BEST POLICY. 


MONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 


|to industry. His industry enabled him to 
}acquire much general knowledge, and the 
| knowledge of the law, which was his profes- 
jsion. As he rose in public estimation, he 
‘labored for his daily bread, with the idea of 
|riches a long way off; but his poverty kept 
; him so scrupulously careful in the path of 
| right, that when receiving moriey which was 
| not his own he paid it over in the coin that 
| was paid to him. 

| How many young men with fair prospects 
| in life have wrecked all by using funds which 
|were not theirs, and which they flattered 
themselves they would soon return, but 
were not able? They became amenable to 
the charge of dishonesty, though perhaps, 
at the time, they did not mean to be dishonest. 
It is the first wrong step that destroys char- 
acter. To shun that first step should be our 
courageous endeavor; and if we reflect upon 
the results likely to ensue, the temptation 
|may be resisted. ‘ 

Mr. Lincoln was remarkable for his love of 
Trained 


truth and consistency in polities. 
in a school where he had to labor and suffer, 
he came out of the trial with a keen apprecia- 
| tion of right and wrong, and of the necessity 
of private worth as the basis of success. The 
The effect of his surroundings was to chasten 
his mind and lead him to look out upon the 
affairs of men from no superficial standpoint. 
He saw men of promise fall and fail, which 


aroused his sympathies and gave hima strong 
bias toward all. that was good and noble in 
Had he not received 


our common nature. 
that peculiar culture which saved him from 
self-deception and guarded his heart, he 
might have shown weakness in his altered 
fortunes, when, in fact, his manliness and 
| purity created surprise. As a politician, he 
was in full accord with the principles and 
aims of the Republican party. They became 
incorporated with his manhood, growing with 
his growth ; and, eventuating in an able and 
wise statesmanship, he could serve his coun- 
try in the crisis of her fate. With unblem- 
|ished honor he discharged the duties of the 
| hour without a thought of his future destiny ; 
'and he rose, step by step, until he reached 
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the highest office in the gift of the people. 
Thus preserved in poverty, and protected as 
with a shield by his uprightness, the follow- 
ing pleasing incident by ‘‘ Burleigh,’’ of the 
Boston Journal, tells the secret of his fame, 
not only to the country of his birth, but to the 
nations of the world: 

‘*Mr. Lincoln, before he moved to Spring- 
field, was postmaster in a small western town. 
The office was poor, and Lincoln was poorer 
than the office. It was known that he was 
very hard up, and it was also known that the 
Washington agent was in town to collect the 
little sum due the General Post-Office. A 
friend, thinking Lincoln might be embar- 
rassed, came down to the office to loan him 
the sum necessary to meet the demand. Mr. 
Lincoln thanked him, and said he did not need 
any loan. While the two were talking, the 
gentleman came in. The sum due was less 
than $100. Lincoln went to his desk and 
took out an old stocking, and turned the coin 
on the table. It was counted out, and met 
the demand exactly. Well it might, for it 
was not only the exact amount due, but the 
identical money itself that Lincoln had taken 
iu; old-fashioned Rix dollars, pistareens, six- 
pences, old-fashioned cents and all were there. 
‘*Tnever use money that belongs to other 
people,’’ said Lincoln, and that resolution 
did much toward making him President of 
the United States.”’ 

GREAT, BuT Nor Ampitious.—In expressing 
his intention not to be a candidate for a third 
term, President Grant, with that frank sim- 
plicity which always characterizes his lan- 
guage, said: ‘‘I do not want it any more than 
I did the first. I would not write or utter a 
word to change the will of the people in ex- 
pressing and having their choice.” 

This language has been made the text for 
countless attacks upon the President. He 
has been represented by the Democratic and 
so-called Independent press, as a man of 
inordinate ambition, who sought his first 
nomination, and obtained his second, through 
the power and influence of his high military 
position. These journals refuse to accept his 
letter as declaratory of his intention to retire 
to private life, and insist that he is as am- 
bitious to serve a third term as he was to 
serve the first. We commend to the atten- 
tion of these journals a letter written 
by General Grant in 1864, at a time 
when personal ambition, if it had been a 
controlling element of his nature, would 
have shown itself. 














The tone of the letter is one of exalted pa- 
triotism, and in the light of his recent utter- 
ances, affords a key to the President’s true 
character. He never desired a first term. 
He accepted it as he did the second, through 
a sense of duty to his country. As he said 
in his recent letter, ‘‘ I was made to believe 
that the public good called me to make the 
sacrifice.”’ 

We present the following letter, because 
it gives us a better insight into the character 
of the President, than we could possibly ob- 
tain from a document intended for the public 
eye. Its pointed allusions to the Presidency 
will make it acceptable at this time: 


NASHVILLE, TenN., January 20, 1864. 
Hon. I. N. Morris: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 29th of 
December I did not receive until two days 
ago. I| receive many such, but do not an- 
swer. Yours, however, is written in sucha 
kindly spirit, and as you ask for answer con- 
fidentially, I will not withhold it. Allow me 
to say, however, that Iam not a politician, 
never was, and hope never to be, and could 
not write a political letter. My only desire 
is to serve the country in her present trials. 
To do this efficiently it is necessary to have 
the confidence of the army and the people. I 
know no way to better secure this end than 
by a faithful performance of my duties. So 
long as I hold my present position, I do not 
believe that I have the right to criticize the 
policy or orders of those above me, or to give 
utterance to views of my own except to the 
authorities at Washington, through the Gen- 
eral-in- Chief of the army. In this respect I 
know I have proven myselfa ‘‘good soldier.” 

In your letter you say I have it in my 
power to be the next President. This is the 
last thing in the world I desire. I would re- 
gard such a consummation as being highly 
unfortunate for myself, if not for the country. 
Through Providence I have attained to more 
than I ever hoped, and with the position I 
hold in the regular army, if allowed to retain 
it, will ke more than satisfied. I certainly 
shall never shape a sentiment, or the expres- 
sion of a thought, with the view of being a 
candidate for office. I scarcely know the in- 
ducements which could be held out to me to 
accept office, and unhesitatingly say that I 
infinitely prefer my present position to that 
of any civil office within the gift of the 
people. 

This is a private letter to you, not intend- 
ed for others to see or read, because I want 
to avoid being heard from by the public, ex- 
cept through acts in the performance of my 
legitimate duties. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

U.S. Grant. 
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THE SOUTH, AND HOW ITS WANTS MAY BE SUPPLIED. 


The Southern people feel the wants of the | 
South, which visitors from the North, ob- | 
serve with pain, because they not only see | 
that there are wants, but see also the way by | 
which they may be supplied. One of the | 
results of the war was the permanent intro- | 
duction of free labor; and had the wise} 
counsels of the Republican party been lis- 
tened to, the South long since would have 
adapted itself to the new condition. It is 
impossible for the South to continue in the 
old habits and ways either of thought or of | 
life, as if no radical change had been effected. | 
The new foundations of industry were de- | 
signed to uproot the blightiag and sluggish | 
system of bondage, which bound the white | 
man, while it existed, as firmly as the negro, 
though with different fetters. Shall the 
black man only derive advantage from free- 
dom, while the white man, assuming to have 
greater intelligence, persistently refuses to} 
better himself, by clinging to the old order, | 
and thrusting back every hand held out to 
help him to be prosperous ? The South to- 
day is a marvel of prosperity, compared with 
what it was at any period when it was de- 
pendent upon slave labor, in proof of which 





we give the following fact : 

The Louisiana sugar planters are now 
more prosperous than at any time since the 
war. The yield for 1874 was 240,000 hogs- 
heads against 103,000 the preceding year, 
while the crop was made very economically 
and commanded fair prices. 

The same may be said of other States and 
other industries. And the South might be 
more prosperous if it would only adopt the 
course of men of enterprise and business 
capacity. 

It is folly tocomplain of wiiat Southern men 
will make no effort toremedy. Dothey want 
the yeoman to immigrate or the manufac- 
turing class? They must make the South 








inviting and pleasant asa resilence to per- 
sons who may please themselves in selecting | 
their location, and who will naturally locate | 
only where affairs are most pleasing. Do} 
they want capital? They must make every! 
foot of the South safe for money, person and | 
life, ifthis desire isto be granted. Moneyed | 


|men are not apt to invest where their money 


only is the object of respect. They claim to 
deserve respect ; and would prefer to respect 
the men who need their help rather than ex- 
pose themselves to cavil, and abuse, and 
neglect. And they are not disposed to an- 
ticipate a contest if they desired to with- 
draw the money they had invested. It may 
as well be understood, once for all, that cap- 
ital will not go where there is danger and 
contention, and where there is the smallest 
chance of political disturbance from the ex- 
ercise of political rights. Yeoman and work- 
man, with means and skill are also supremely 
indifferent to the wants of the South so long 
as the South disregards the yeoman’s wants, 
which are peace and freedom, security and 
evenhanded justice between man and man. 

What the South appeared to want in the 
view of Judge Kelly, he has made known to 
the people. He says: 

“What is required to regenerate the South 
is subsoil plows, phosphates, agricultural 
implements generally, a large increase of 
horses, mules, and horned cattle, a steadily 
increasing supply of steam engines and ma- 
chinery, and such manufacturing machinery 
as can be moved by water power. These, 
with a comparatively small amount of cash 
capital, and a few earnest men to teach their 
use and value, would, in a few years, make 
the South bloom like a garden, and develop 
a population as loyal as that of any Northern 
State during the war. The interests of 
Northern capitalists require them to supply 
these potent agents at the earliest practicable 
day.’’ 

In this we agree with Judge Kelly. And 
we also agree with Judge Kelley that the 
principles of the Republican party are the 
only principles that can increase the pros- 
perity of the South. The present prosperity 
commenced from adherence to them; and it 
follows that any increase must be built upon 
the sane ground. We hope the men of the 
South will hasten the time when its political 
and social condition will be so inviting that. 
both capital and immigration will pass into 
it, and raise up industrious, upright and in- 
telligent States which shall strengthen and 
dignify the Nation by adding to its mental 
and material wealth. 
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NATIONAL. Senate, ‘‘that if the government ‘would stop 
issuing beef, he would take care of him- 
self.’’ 


There is a general misapprehension oi the 


While Europe has been agitated by 
the fast flying rumors of coming war, in the 


United States, nothing but peaceful relations | 
The | Teasons for holding a conference with Red 


Cloud and Spotted Tail, with their associate 
chiefs at Washington. The Interior Depart- 
ment has several disturbing questions to 
settle ; among them being the location of the 


and conditions are known to exist. 
month of June has been especially free from | 
disturbing or exciting rumor, or incident, so 
far as the Nation itself is concerned. In 
government, politics, civic or material affairs : e ; 
nothing has transpired to mar the ‘‘ sweet agencies, which are now outside the reserva- 
tions assigned to such tribes as recognize the 
chieftiauships of Red Cloud and Spotted Tail. 
Other and more troublesome matters relate 
to the northern boundary of Nebraska, 
which the Brule Sioux declare to be wrong- 
of apparent dissatisfaction. It is worth | | fully run through their villages, to certain 
|uncededl territory in Nebraska, which is 
| bounded on the south by the Niobrara river. 
also as to similar territory in Wyoming, and 
the right to hunt on the Northern or Republi- 
can fork of the Kansas River. This valley 
is being gradually settled by persons en- 


serenity’? of these summer days. 

... At the National Capital, the chief topic 
of interest has been the recent Sioux confer- 
ence, and the return of the Indian delega- 
gations to their homes in Dakota, in a state 


while making a statement derived from of- 
ficial sources of the number of the Sioux na- 
tion, and their relations to the general gov- | 
ernment, as well as to the particular mat- | 
ters under consideration. 
According to the last report on Indian af. 
fairs, the Sioux embraces more than one half 
of the Indians who are reported as * wild and 
searcely tractable to any extent,’’? beyond 
receiving the bounty of the government. 
The enumeration of this class is 93,108, of eas ‘ ; 
whom all but about 28,000 roam through the | Western course from its junction with the 
RU EEb oratories. allie arllasious are i Smoky Hill and Kansas, near Fort Riley, in 
set down at 46,663; their total being esti- | the rage state, and quite . considerable 
mated at 53,000 satin. Of the partially jae wuhead ee, valley is Within Vie 
civilized Sioux there are 4,622, and of those | boundaries of Nebraska, A glance at a map 


who have wholly renounced a nomadic life | will smite now dangerous is this liberty to 
and are settled as farmers, there are 2,73). | | hunt, in a region which is bepoming any 
Six years ago the government and the | siren ee where the eters Seeey 
country might well have feared an outbreak | yuffalo with the sical of fine stock, must 

| be a constant temptation to the rude young 


braves, who make up the Sioux hunting 


gaged principally in raising sheep and cat- 
tle. It will be remembered that the famous 
English colony of ‘‘Victoria,’? embracing a 
whole county of Kansas, is located on the 
Republican. This stream makes a north- 











among the Sioux, growing from such diifer- 
ences as now exists, but as the Commissioner : 
parties. 


says in his last annual report: : . . 
The government is desirous of inducing 


“The feeding process, has so far taken the 
fight out of them that it was impossible for | 
a portion of the more war-like non-treaty | also the territory in Nebraska, lying north 
bands to prevail upon their brethren, who | of the Niobrara river. Twenty-five thousand 
have been sitting down at the agencies along | dollars were appropriated by Congress at its 


the Missouri River, to risk the loss of their | 
coffee, sugar, and beef in exchange for the | last session for payment of such cession. Be- 


hardships and perils of a campaign against | sides this practical result, the Black Hills 
soldiers.’’ | and their cession was of course discussed. 

Red Cloud comprehends the character of| The Indian Bureau had no expectation of 
this process, and said recently in Washing- | | doing more than impressing upon the chiefs 
ton to a former member of the United States | the danger of collision and the necessity of 


the Indians to cede this disputed right and 
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making some permanent provision for their 
own future. 

The result is believed to be, on the whole, 
quite favorable. Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail have both agreed to use their influence 
in obtaining an agreement for the cession of 
the disputed hunting right on the Republi- 
can. ‘To that end the Executive has prom- 
ised his influence with Congress to procure 
an additional $25,000 for the Indians. It is 
expected that t’ e result of the conference at 
the agency will be favorable. 

With regard to the cession of the Black 
Hills region, or such portions thereof as may 
be found to be auriferous a grand council is 
to be held between a commission represent- 
ing the government and the several chiefs of 
the Sioux tribes that are interested. This 
council will represent more Indians than 
have ever before been in conference with the 
white people at one time. The endeavor 
will be, on our part, to procure from the In- 
dians— 

First. A relinquishment of all right in 

the unceded lands in Nebraska, lying north 
of the Niobrara river. The right of these 
Indians thereto, is a disputed matter, but 
the government is ready to come to any fair 
settlement with them. 
To procure the settlement of a 
similar question in Wyoming. No dispute 
exists to the Dakota reservation. — Its 
boundaries are defined. But east of the Big 
Horn Mountains is a territory which is re- 
garded as unveded by the government. The 
Indians, however, lay claim to it, as secured 
by the treaty of 1868. The commissioners 
are to secure the right of way for a govern- 
ment road, running through it, to definitely 
determine its future relations, obtaining re- 
linquishments of all the territory west of the 
summit of the Big Horn Mountains, included 
in the Wyoming reservation. 

Third. To negotiate for the purchase of 
so much of the Black Hills as may be found 
containing gold. 

The Commission will also urge upon the 
Indians with such force as they can the pro- 
priety of considering the President’s recom- 
mendation, that they arrange for a removal 
to the Indian Territory, south of Kansas, 


Second. 


as 


where they will have permanent homes, 
while the proceeds of the sale of their ter- 
ritory in the northwest, will insure their 
comfort. It has been asserted that the Ex- 
ecutive had no right to make such a proffer, 
as the territory belongs to other Indians. In 
reply to this it should be borne in mind that 
by treaties made in 1866, the civilized In- 
dians, Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, ete., 








ceded a large area for the express purpose 
of settling other Indians thereon, with the 
view of making an Indian state at some not 
distant day. <A large number have been 
gathered there, and others are being re- 
moved to that region. 

The Sioux council is being watched. with 
In the meanwhile all 
to 


the greatest interest. 
proper precautions are being taken 
promptly check any turbulence at the out- 
set. 

... The Treasury Department and that of 
Justice are actively pushing forward the 
work of destroying the whisky ring, its 
aiders and abettors, private or official. So 
with the smuggling propensities, so common 
among a large number of importers. It may 
be safely asserted that there will not be the 
slightest cessation in this good work; that 
the utmost harmony exists in all branches 
of the government, and that offenders will be 
brought tobay. Itis worth while observing 
here that the comments of the opposition 
press all point severely to official offenders, 
and them alone. While it is perfectly just 
and right to condemn them geverely, it is 
manifestly unjust to have no word of criti- 
cism for the clever and cunning rogues in 
business, who have devised the schemes of 
fraud now being unearthed, and who 
tempted with lavish bribes, federal officials 
to assist in the plundering. The arrest of 
ex-supervisor John McDonald, of St. Louis, 
is a proof of the earnestness which animates 














Secretary Bristow’s course. 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS, 

... The noteworthy event of the month has 
been the magnificent celebration, at Boston, 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
“Battle of Bunker Hill.’’ The daily press 
has given full details of the patriotic out- 





pouring on that occasion, and of the superb 
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hospitality accorded to visitors. 


somewhat striking contrast to that shown | 


to the Presidential party at the Concord and 
Lexington celebrations and the discourteous 
conduct of the Boston préss in publishing 
the bills incurred by the State in support of 
its hospitality. There is a mean little yankee 
trick hidden under the bills referred to. 
Among the items is one of over four hundred 
This is 
being widely published as a proof of bad 
habits on the part of the distinguished 
guests of the 19th of April. The truth is 
that by far the smallest portion of those ar- 
ticles are justly chargeable to the presiden- 


dollars for ‘‘wines and cigars.’’ 


tial party. There was a legislative committee, 
of seven or nine members, who were accom- 
panied by a sergeant-at-arms, and several 
deputies. Several members of Governor 
Gaston’s staff were in constant attendance. 
Of course, these gentlemen all had many 
visitors, who desired to be presented to the 
President, or members of the Cabinet, there 
present. How convenient to offer them wine 
and cigars, at the expense of the State, and 
cover that, by having all charged to the 
Presidential party. It will be observed that 
in the Revere House bill, no charge is made 
for any one of the score or more of state at- 
tendants, committee-men, etc., except $4 50 
per day for the board of each. Is it suppos- 
able, for a moment, by any one acquainted 
with the habits of such persons, when junk- 
etting at the public expense, that they were 
so economical, as the bills indicate? Not a 
whit. 
their heart’s content, and had the same 
charged tothe President’s bill. The Bunker 
Hill visitors were doubtless more courteously 
dealt with. 

Putting all this aside, the country may 


They, and their friends, indulged to 


well be congratulated at such scenes as Bos- 
ton has recently witnessed. It makes little 
difference to us, whether Putnam, Gridley, 
or Prescott, had chief command on that 
memorable 17th of June. 1775 ; whether the 
engagement there fought was on ‘‘Bunker’s”’ 
or **Breed’s’’ Hill, or even whether it was 
or not, in the technical military sense, a 
victory for the British and a defeat for the 
Provincials ; we know now that its results 
were and are glorious, and that out of 


It is in | 





such heroic endeavors, as those displayed 
by the rude volunteers, behind their ruder 
works in Charlestown, a great nation has 
sprung, whose noblest reward is that the sun 
looks down on a free people, and that within 
the ample folds of the Union, enlarged from 
the struggling array of the Atlantic colonies 
to the majestic proportions of a continent, 
while freedom reigns, and no slave breathes, 
and equity is the aimand spirit of the Nation, 
and will, ere long, be that of every Common- 
wealth within its borders. 


POLITICAL—STATE CONVENTIONS. 

... A number of State nominating con- 
ventions have been held during the past 
month. A large portion were republican in 
character, though two were democratic and 
others belong to those that ‘‘hang on the 
of ‘‘healthy organizations.’’? Ohio 
republicans led off by a large and harmonious 
convention at Columbus, on the 2d of June. 
This body did good work. Their nominations 
were excellent, and the platform adopted was 
noticeable for a direct simplicity and terse- 
ness of expression, unusual in such docu- 
It was outspoken against a third 
term nomination ; against a division of the 
public school fund among religious bodies, 
and in opposition to patent monopolies. The 
California republican convention, which met 
onthe 10th of June, was equally as out- 
spoken on the ‘‘third term’’ and ‘‘school’’ 


verge 9 


ments. 


questions, and presented in its. nominations 
and declarations relating to railroad monopa- 
lies, the boldest platformon the Grangers or 
Mr. Phelps, 
the nominee for Governor, is a leading 
Granger. The State Republican Convention, 
of Maine, met on the 14th of the month, and 


producers side, yet adopted. 


yeneral Selden Conner was placed in nomi- 
nation as Governor. 

The platform adopted declares that the 
Union of the States must be inaintained at 
all hazards; that the Government is that of 
the Nation, not of a Confederacy ; local self- 
government, in matters purely local, must 
be adhered to; that there can be no legiti- 
mate conflict between the powers of the Na- 
tion and any State; that a sound currency, 
based on coin, and redeemable in coin, is 
essential to the prosperity of the people; that 
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the most kindly and fraternal relations should 
be cultivated between all sections of the 
country. 

The Iowa Republican convention met at 
Des Moines on the 30th. 

The Democratic conventions were—Ohio, 
at Columbus, on the17th; Maryland, at Bal- 
timore, on the 21st; Maine, at Portland, on 
the 22d, and that of California, at San Fran- 
cisco, on the 29th. 

A ‘* People’s Independent’’ convention was 
called at San Francisco on the 22d. 

. . . Among other bodies which have been 
in session is the New York Liberal State Com- 
mittee, at Albany, June 10th, which called 
a State Convention for the Ist of August next, 
Resolutions favoring union with the democ- 
racy and republicans were not adopted. One 
of the speakers said the result of liberalism 
in Missouri when Carl Schurz was laid aside 
for a rebel general, ought to teach liberals a 
Another said he was op- 
posed to grantism on the one hand and bour- 
The family is not very 


wholesome lesson. 


bonism on the other. 
happy and will probably dissolve, each mem- 
ber taking his place under the banner which 
pleases him best. The dissatisfaction mani- 
fested is seen wherever there is a corporal’s 
guard of liberals. 

A most striking proof of this is in a letter 
from Col nel William Grosvenor, of St. Louis, 
to the New York Tr :bune, published in its is- 
sue of June 8th. Grosvenor was the organ- 
izing brain of the Grecley and revenue re- 
form bolt of 1872, and what he says is worth 
heeding. He says: 

‘*On the streets here to-day one cannot find 
an independent voter nor a German of either 
party, unless he is an extreme Catholic, who 
has not a set purpose to overthrow the Dem- 
ocratic party. Possibly events may change 
that feeling; but to-day it exists, and its 
causes are worthy of notice. It will be felt 
elsewhere.’’ Again, ‘fin Illinois, men whose 
names are known all over the land share the 
same feeling. Nor is it by any means con- 
fined to German Independents.” 

OTHER CONVENTIONS. 

. . . The Prohibitionists Convention con- 
vened at Des Moines, lowa,on the 20th ult.,the 
day before the republicans. The purpose of 





the Convention was to take political action 
either by joining with one of the erganized 
parties, or to form a new prohibitory party. 
A National Temperance Convention was also 
held in Chicago, which decided against form- 
ing a National party, but recommended polit- 
ical action in the states, as occasion offered. 
A State Temperance Convention for Indiana 
assembled at Indianopolis, June 8th, in which 
resolutions were adopted asking Congress to 
appoint a national commission to investigate 
and report upon the effects of the alcoholic 
liquor traffic upon pauperism, crime, revenue, 
taxation, and the general welfare of the 
country. 

2. To prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
such beverages in the District of Calumbia 
and the Territories of the United States. 

3. To prohibit the importation of alcoholic 
liquors from foreign countries. ‘ 

4. To require total abstinence from all such 
beverages on the part of officials and subor- 
dinates in the civil, military, and naval ser- 
vice of the United States. 

It did not resolve on seperate political ac- 
tion at this time. 


IN COMMEN 
. . . It may be stated with reasonable as- 





surance that the pending campaign will be 
conducted on both sides with great spirit, as 
each recognizes its importance in connection 
with the presidential year. During the cur- 
rent months, republican conventions will be 
held in Wisconsin on the 7th, and in Minne- 
sota on the 28th instants. At both full 
state tickets are to be nominated. 

.. - The National Head-quarters of the 
Patrons of Husbandry,which have been estab- 
lished at the national capital since the order 
was formed, are to be removed to Louisville, 
It is to be feared that this will be 
found to be a mistake, and one evidence of 


Kentucky. 


this is to be seen in statements made by the 
grand secretary, who has recently published 
avolume on the order. Mr. Kelley complains 
in the earlier chapters of the supineness of 
his Washington associates on the executive 
committee, and says in substance and fre- 
quently that the people look with eagerness 
and authority to Washington for information. 








The popular instinct easily seizes upon a 
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salient fact in regard to the federal district. | 


That is, that it is the one center or city in 


the country which is given over to national | 


questions and influences. All other of our 
great cities and centers are swayed by their 


dominating local or sectional influence. New | 


York is wholly commercial. Boston is New 
England and necessarily provincial—though 
it is a fine type. 
nently Pennsylvanian and not national. Chic- 


ago and St. Louis are western, of the Lakes | 


and Mississippi Valley. It is true their out- 


look is continental, but even then it is ex- | 


clusive. So with Cincinnati, though it may 
fairly be said for the Queen city that it is 
nearer national in its central and unifying 
position than the others. 
can be, for years to come, anything but sec- 


tional inits publicexpression. The Grangers | 
have then deliberately placed themselves out- | 


side non-partizan influences and will pass 
It may 
seem strange, but we doubt it anywhere else 
than in Washington, they can be as free from 
direct political and trading impressions. At 


under those of a sectional character. 


the present time there is a stupendous effort 
to enlarge the order in the south, and the 
number of granges there are nearly as many 
as in the western states, the Louisville lo- 
cation must tend to place the Patrons under 
southern interests. It is perhaps a fear with- 
out reason, but it exists, nevertheless—that 
this removal will be followed by a marked 
growth of certain political forces within the 
granges. If so, the days of the great order 
are numbered. ‘ 


. . . Ex-Secretary McCulloch has writter 


another interesting letter from London. He} 


speaks of the causes which led to the depre- 
ciation of American credit abroad. The prin- 


cipal cause has been the failure of the States | pose. 


to provide for the payment of their bonds and 
the interest thereon in gold. These bonds | 
were negotiated upon a gold basis, with the | 
understanding that both principal and inte-| 
rest should be payable in coin, The States! 
have been unable to live up to their part of | 
the contract, have paid in greenbacks instead 
of gold, and have made no effort since the! 
close of the war to fulfill their original obli- | 
This has entailed great loss upon | 


gations. 


European investors, and caused them to look; 


Philadelphia is pre-emi-| 


No southern city | 


with suspicion on bonds based upon the credit 
of the States. Not fully understanding the 
complex system which makes the nation 
supreme in the exercise of certain functions, 
while it leaves the States sovereign in the 
exercise of other functions, the prejudice 
against investing in State securities operates 
in a measure, against those of the nation. 
For this reason, our national credit abroad is 
not as high as itshould be. According to Mr, 
McCulloch, an early resumption of specie 
| payments by the States and the nation would 
restore European confidence in our home 
securities 
. . . The Missouri Constitutional Conven- 
| tion now in session at Jefferson City, in that 
State, under the presidency of Waldo P. John- 
son, one of the most pronounced of confederate 
politicians, came within one vote on the 6th 
‘of June, of striking a deadly blow to the 
| public school system. The report on execu- 
tive and ministerial departments was under 
| consideration, and a motion was made by a 
| Mr. Adams, of Cooper county, to strike out 
ithe words “Superintendent of Public In- 
| struction,’’ under the plea that the Legisla- 
| ture should be allowed to decide whether 
| such an officer was necessary or not. After 
| warm debate the vote was 28 to 29 ; defeating 
the motion. The convention is largely dem- 
ocratic—with strong confederate proclivities. 
The attempt is in accord with a general 
policy. 
| ... The Alabama Legislature refused to 
appropriate money for the decennial census 
provided for under the present as well as 
The Democratic ma- 
jority were more anxious to convene a Con- 


| former constitutions. 
| 

stitutional Convention and used the money 
needed for the census-taking for that pur- 
This was done avowedly after discus- 


sion. The last census taken by that State 
was in 1865-6, after the civil war had 
ceased. It showed that Alabama had de- 


creased in population by about 27,000 per- 
sons—mostly males. Of these about 13,000 
were white and the remainder colored. The 
relative decrease was larger, because the 
increase for five years was also swallowed 
by the war losses. The only states taking a 
decennial census are New ‘York, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. 
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EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER ON THE THIRD TERM. 
EXeEcuTIvE MANSION, 
Wasuincron, D.C., May 29, 1875. 


Dear Sir: A short time subsequent to the | 
Presidential election of 1872, the press, a por- | 


tion of it hostile to the Republican party, and 
particularly so to the Administration, started 
the cry of ‘ Ceesarism’’ and ‘“‘the third term,”’ 
calling lustily for me to define my position on 
the latter subject. I believed it to be beneath 
the dignity of the office, which I have been 
twice called upon to fill, to answer such a 


question before the subject should be pre- | 
sented by competent authority to make a} 


nomination, or by a body of such dignity and 
authority as not to make a reply a fair sub- 
ject of ridicule. In fact, I have been sur- 
prised that so many sensible persons in the 
Republican party should permit their enemy 
to force upon them and their party an issue 
which cannot add strength to the party, no 
matter how met. But a body of the dignity 
and party authority of a convention to make 
nominations for the State officers of the second 
State in the Union, having considered this 
question, [deem it not improper that I should 
speak, 

In the first place, I never sought the office 
for a second, nor even for a first nomination. 
To the first L was called from a life position — 
one created by Congress expressly for ie for 
supposed services rendered to the Republic. 
The position vacated Tliked. It would have 
heen most agreeable to me to have retained 
it until such time as Congress might have 
consented to my retirement, with the rank 
and a portion of the emoluments which I so 
much needed, to a home where the balance 
of my days might be spent in peace and the 
enjoyment ef domestic quiet, relieved from 
the cares which have oppressed me so con- 
stantly now for fourteen years. But I was 
made to believe that the public good called 
me to make the sacrifice. Without seeking 
the office for the second term, the nomination 
was tendered to me by a unanimous vote of 
the delegates of all the States and Territories, 
selected by the Republicans of each to repre- 
sent their whole number, for the purpose of 
making their nomination. I cannot say that 
Iwas not pleased at this, and at the over- 
whelming endorsement which their action 
received at the election following. But it 


must be remembered that all the sacrifices ex- | 


KUM 


'my understanding, though I admit, in the 
light of subsequent events, many times sub- 
ject to fair criticism, that an endorsement 
|from the people, who alone govern republics, 
|was a gratification that it is only human to 
have appreciated and enjoyed. 

Now for the third term: I do do not want 
it any more than I did the first. I would not 
| write or utter a word to change the will of the 
people in expressing and having their choice. 
The question of the number of térms allowed 
to any one Executive can only come up fairly 
in the shape of a proposition to amend the 
Constitution —a shape in which all political 
parties can participate —fixing the length of 
time or the number of terms for which any 
one person shall be eligible for the office of 
President. Until such an amendment is ad- 
opted, the people cannot be restricted in their 
choice by resolution further than they are 
| now restricted as to age, nativity, ete. It may 
| happen in the future history of the country 
| that to change an Executive, because he has 
| been eight years in office, will prove unfortu- 
{nate if not disastrous. The idea that any 
jman could elect himself President, or even 
| re-nominate himself, is preposterous. It isa 
| reflection upon the intelligence and pariotism 
jof the people to suppose such a thing possi- 
| ble. Any man can destroy his chances for 
| the office, but no one can force an election, 
}or even a nomination. 
| To recapitulate: Iam not, nor have I ever 
been, a candidate for a re-nomination. I 
would not accept a nomination if it were 
tendered, unless it should come under such 
circumstances as to make it an imperative 
duty —circumstances not likely to arise. 

I congratulate the convention over which 
you presided for the harmony which pre- 
vailed, and for the excellent ticket put in the 
| field, and which I hope may be triumphantly 
jelected. With great respect, your obedient 
servant. 

[Signed] U. S. GRANT. 
To General Harry White, President Pennsyl- 
vania Republican State Convention. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


STATE DEPARTMENT. 
COUNSEL 





RECOGNIZED. 
| Julius Webster has been recognized by the 
| President as vice consul the 
{port of Mobile. 

| 


of Russia for 


DUTIES ABROGATED. 
cept that of comfort had been made in accept- | 
ing the first term. Then, too, such a fire of | 
personal abuse and slander had been kept up, 
for four years, notwithstanding the conscien- 


tious performance of my duties to the best of 


The Secretary of the Treasury has received 
from the Department of State official infor- 
mation that by a decree of the General Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, all foreign money (coin) 
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heretofore paying the regular export duty of 
five per cent. on silver, and one half per cent. 
on gold is declared free from export duty. 
The export duty on Mexican money (coin) 
remains without modification. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
REVENUES AND FINANCES. 


It is estimated that the internal Revenue 
receipts for the present fiscal year will ag- 
gregate $109,500,000. 


THE ROBBERY. 
No arrests have yet been made in connec- 
tion with the Treasury robbery of $47,500. 


BONDS CALLED IN. 
The following call for coupon bonds was 
issued by Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Connant on the 2d of June: 


“Notice is hereby given that the principal 
and accrued interest of the bonds hereinbe- 
low designated, known as ‘5-20 bonds,’ will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United States, 
in the city of Washington, on and after the 
Ist day of September, 1875, and that the in- 
terest on said bonds will cease on that day. 
That is to say, coupon bonds, known as _ the 
fourth series, act of February 25, 1862, dated 
May Ist, 1862, as follows: $50—No. 20,301 
to No. 21,000; $100—No. 51,601 to No. 59,100; 
$500—No. 27,501 to No. 31,900; $1,000—No. 
80,651 to No. 91,500, all inclusive. The 
amount outstanding (embraced in the num- 
bers above) is 310,000,000. United States 
securities, forwarded for redemption, should 
be addressed to the loan division of the Secre- 
tary’s office.” 


AMENDED CENTENNIAL REGULATIONS. 

The following circular, amending regula- 
tions of October 3, 1874, governing the free 
importation of goods for the Centennial ex- 
hibition, has been issued: 


Article 4 of ‘‘Regulations governing the 
free importation of goods for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1876, at Philadelphia,’’ 
(Printed Decisions, 2192,) is hereby so 
amended as to read as follows: 

Fourth. All goods arriving so marked 
and represented will, without examination, 
be forwarded from the port of arrival by 
bonded line of transportation to Philadelphia; 
there to be delivered to the custody of the 
collector at that port. 


B. H. Bristow, Secretary. 





ILLICIT STILLS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Collector Carpenter, of Columbia, S. C., 
has just returned from a raid upon illicit dis- 
tilling. He was accompanied with ten 
United States soldiers, mounted, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant John Anderson, United 
States Army, and two deputies. The party 
destroyed eleven distilleries, took into cus- 
tody five prisoners and a large quantity of 
spirits. The trip created something of a 
panic amongst the violaters of the law in that 
region. 

THE NEW COLLECTOR AT CHICAGO. 

General J. D. Webster, just appointed 
collector of internal revenue at Chicago, was 
xyeneral Grant’s chief of artillery at the time 
of the battle of Shiloh. He was afterwards 
chief of staff to Sherman. General Webster 
is an editor by profession. It was he who 
originally established the Chicago Tribune. 
General Webster ranks with the first men of 
Chicago. He commands universal respect. 

SEIZURE OF STEAMERS. 

The following circular relative to the seiz- 

ure of steam vessels has been promulgated: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 31st, 1875. 

It has recently been decided by the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of Michigan that, before the commencement 
in Court of proceedings in cases of prosecu- 
tion of steam vessels for non-compliance with 
the requirements of the laws relating to the 
inspection and equipment of such vessels, 
there should be a seizure by a government 
officer. Collectors and other chief officers of 
the customs, therefore, are instructed, under 
sections 4,462 and 4,496 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, to seize vessels in case they have be- 
come liable to seizure or forfeiture for any 
violation of the laws aforesaid, and if the 
penalty or fine incurred, has not been paid 
to the proper officer. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that prior to seizure, in cases where it 
is practicable, a report shall be made of the 
facts and circumstances of each case, with 
the names of witnesses, and the provisions 
of law alleged to be violated, to the proper 
United States Attorney, to the end that his 
opinion may be obtained in regard to the ac- 
tion required. 

Cuarues F. Conant, 
Acting Secretary. 
FOG BELLS, 

The Light-house Board gives notice that 

on and after the 20th of May there will be 
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sounded during thick and foggy weather, at 
Horn Island light-station, a fog-bell, struck 
by machinery, giving one blow at intervals 
of fifteen seconds. The bell is located on 
the east gallery of the light-house. Notice 
is also given that, during thick and fogg 
weather, there will be sounded, at Head 6f 
passes light-station, a fog-belt, struck by ma- 
chinery, giving two blows and one blow at 
alternate intervals of ten and twenty sec- 
onds. The bell tower is located immediately 
in front of the light-house. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
GOVERNORS APPOINTED. 

The Secretary of the Interior has issued 
appointments to Governor Aptell, of Utah, 
to be Governor of New Mexico, vice Giddings, 
deceased; also George W. Emery, to be Gov- 
ernor of Utah, vice Aptell, appointed to New 
Mexico. 

THE SIOUX COMMISSION. , 

The following is the Sioux commission as 
completed by the Secretary of the Interior: 
William B. Allison, of Iowa; Bishop E. R, 
Ames, Maryland; F. W. Palmer, Illinois; 
Brigadier-General Alfred H. Terry, U.S. A., 
Allen Comingo, Missouri; Rev. S. D. Hinman, 
Dacota; G. P. Beauvais, Missouri; and Gen. 
A. G. Lawrence, R. I. John S. Collins, post 
trader of Fort Laramie, is appointed secretary 
to the commission. The salary of the com- 
missioners will be eight dollars per day and 
expenses. 

PENSION BOARD OF APPEALS. 

The, following is the board of appeals ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
whose duties, as was recently stated, are to 
examine cases reported rejected, and to con- 
sider cases where differences of opinion exist 
between the examiners and reviewers, &c.: 
Joseph Lockey, deputy commissioner, chair- 
man; J. L. Penniman, George Ewing, E. M. 
Dawson and J. B. J. Ryan. Dr. N. F. Gra- 
ham is appointed medical adviser of the 
board. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 


By a statement from the Adjutant Gener- 
als office, it appears that the desertions from 
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the army, since the Ist of July last have di- 
minished more than one half in comparison 
with those in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1874, and the number of re-enlistments have 
averaged three times as many during the 
same period. The desertions have averaged 
383 per month during the first named period 
and 172 per month during the year ended 
June 30, 1S74, and have averaged 178 per 
month during the present fiscal year. These 
statistics show that the tone and condition 
of the army is elevated, and speak well for 
the management of the army by the War 
Department. This increasing contentment 
indicates kind, methodical and considerate 
treatment of the enlisted men by the officers, 
as well as the effect of enlightened legisla- 
tion in 1872, looking to a gradual increase of 
pay, rewarding length of service and faith- 
ful service, encouraging re-enlistments and 
providing for a system of deposits, which 
But Congress 
appropriated for the pay of the army, less 
than the War Department estimated by $90,- 
000 for the fiscal year ended June ::0, 1875, 
and there is a threatened deficiency, so that 
(as set forth in an order of the War Depart- 
ment) officers and men may be able to re- 
ceive only one half or two-thirds pay for the 
month of June, and they may be compelled 
to wait for the same until a deficiency bill is 
passed by the next Congress. 


are forfeited by desertion. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The Board of Naval Officers to examine offi- 
cers for promotion and retirement, of which 
Commodore J. W. A. Nicholson is President, 
resumed its session at the Navy Department 
on the 15th June. 

The following officers have been ordered to 
report to the Board for examination: Com- 
manders John Irwin, A. E. K. Benham and E. 
P. Ryan; Masters A. Ross, H. L. Tremain, 
J.C. Wilson, W. S. W. Ruchenberger; En- 
signs G. F. W. Holman, T. G. Salter and P. 
D. Bolles. A number of officers of the Lan- 
caster, Kansas and Alert with several now on 
coast survey duty, will be ordered for exam- 
ination during the summer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
INVESTIGATING UNITED STATES MARSHAL’S AC- 
COUNTS. 

It is said that Attorney General Pierrepont 
has caused an investigation to be made into 
the accounts of United States Marshals and 
Deputy Marshals for the past year, with a 
view of calling upon certain officers in the 
Southern States for an explanation of what 
is deemed most exorbitant charges in the way 
of witness fees. 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE. 

By order of Attorney General Pierrepout, 
on the first day of June, bureaus under the 
general supervision of the Solicitor General 
were organized in the Department of Justice 
as follows: 

3ureau of the Supreme Court; Bureau of 
the Court of Claims ; Bureau of Legal Inves- 
tigations; Bureau of Official Correspondence ; 
Bureau of the Chief Clerk and Bureau of 
Criminal Law. 

A chief of each Bureau, with assistants, was 
designated by the Attorney General, and 
specific duties assigned; but in furtherance 
of the public service, whenever one bureau 
is overburdened, calls may be made upon a 
bureau less burdened for assistance. No 
vacation or absence from the duties of the 
Department can be permitted except on leave, 
specifying the date and length of the absence. 
Whenever anyone in this Department is 
about to be absent on leave he must register 
in the Bureau of the Chief Clerk the address 
where a dispatch can reach him. Permission 
to go beyond the United States will not be 


given under any circumstances. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
COTTON CROP REPORT. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its cot- 
ton report for June, states that the threat- 
ened reduction in area has not taken place, 
nor has the reduced area of last year been 
much enlarged. The reported increase is 
between one and two per cent. The compar- 
ison with last year is as follows: North Car- 
olina, 102; South Carolina, 106 ; Georgia, 96 ; 
Florida, 99; Alabama, 104; Mississippi, 102 ; 
Lonisiana, 101; Texas, 108; Arkansas, 101; 


Tennessee, 92. 
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The report of condition is the most favor- 
able in the past five seasons with the excep- 
tion of that of 1872. The order of proced- 
ure in this respect is 1872, 1875, 1873, 187], 
1874. Though planting was late, and the 
soil generally too wet and cold for rapid ger- 
mination, the stand is comparatively good, 
and recent weather has been more favorable 
to rapid growth. “The crop is unusually 


clean. The comparison with a crop of full 


vitality and normal growth, in all respects, - 


is, for the present month, as follows: North 
Carolina, 92; South Carolina, 97; Georgia, 
91; Florida, 94; Alabama, 101; Mississippi, 
100; Louisiana, 95; Texas, 95; Arkansas, 
90; Tennessee, 99. 

COURT OF ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
THE TIME OF THE DURATION OF THE COURT EX- 
TENDED. 

The President has made proclamation re- 
citing the eighth section of the act of Con- 
gress, creating the Court of Commissioners 
of Alabama Claims, which provides condi- 
tionally for an extension of the functions of 
said court beyond the period of their original 
expiration and ordering as follows : 

‘*Now, therefore, be it known, that I, 
Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the authority 
versed in me by the provisions of the eighth 
section of the act of Congress aforesaid, do 
hereby extend the time of the duration of 

: ‘ ‘ . . . . 
said Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims for a period of six months after the 
22d day of July. A. D. 1875. In testimony 
whereof, | have hereunto signed my name 
and caused the seal of the United States to 
affixed.’’ 


— oe 
Quite recently the United States District 
Court convicted some democratic county of- 
ficials of a charge of conspiracy, in Alabama, 
on account of their having refused to count 
the votes of over 1,200 colored republicans. 
The law provides for two separate ballots and 
polling places for colored and white voters. 
The sheriff, an independent democrat, de- 
sired two polling places, as usual. -, ‘he 
County Commissioners opposed this, and re- 
fused to appoint election inspectcrs. The 
people did it under the law on the day of 
election. Their votes were then uncounted. 
The court ruled and the jury decided that 
the defendants were guilty of a conspiracy. 








